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WASHINGTON — Individuals hon- 
ably discharged from the Army 
@uring the present war will be} 
awarded lapel buttons to signify 
their service to the nation, the War 
Department. announced this week. 
Men and women, whether officers or 
enlisted personnel will be eligible if 
they hold honorable discharges. 

The buttons are not yet available 
for distribution. They are now in 
process of manufacture under the di- 
mection of the Quartermaster Corps. 
hen ready for distribution, full par- 
iculars will be made public so that 
ligible persons may know how to 
btain them. | 
The button is small and is made 
a plastic material with a gold 
plating, eliminating the use of crit- 
deal materials. It is simple in de- 
sign, a dexter eagle within a circle, 
the wings extending beyond the cir- | 
fle’'s edges. It contains no letter or 
namentation. 

Basically, it is similar in design 
to a metal and enamel button which 
Hin 1925 the War Department author- | 
ized for wear by men and women 
ho had certain specified types of 
military service or training. That} 
button was not issued by the War 
Department but could be purchased 
at stores, PXs and QM Sales Stores. 
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xpanded Survey 
Of Manpower Use 
Planned by Board 


k. Ho WASHINGTON — The survey of 
Sts tha utilization of personnel of Army | 
only MB posts, camps and stations has worked | 
's. out so successfuly, the War Depart- 

ment says, that its Manpower Board 
~ is inaugurating similar studies for 


induction centers, and the adminis- 
trative—as distinguished from the 
housekeeping—personnel of replace- 
ments training centers. 

The objective of the board, as ex- 


US 


pressed by its president, Maj. Gen. 
ty. Lorenzo D. Gasser, U. S. A. R., is to 
will bePensure that Army personnel are 
lus SiR “economically and effectively used.” 
id wit The result of the board’s survey 
‘as hel was shown when a House of Rep- 


resentatives committee was told by 
Lt. Gen. Brehen B. Somervell that 
the ASF has returned “something 
like 50,000 or 60,000 enlisted men to 


the Ground Forces of the Air 
Forces.” General Somervell  sug- 
gested to the committee that this 


Saving of personnel was “the equiv- 
alent of about three divisions.” 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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officers of the Army serving overseas 
received promotions during the two 
|} months’ 
c 

in the continental United States, the 
War 
week. 


partment’s policy of giving prefer- 
ence in promotions, to the maximum | 
extent practicable, to those who have 
had overseas duty. } 


signments, officers are being returned 
in a steady 
|theaters and assigned to cadres of | 
; newly 
commands, 
them for 
vacated 

then filled by the moving up in grade 
of other officers of these units. | 


t 


brought back to weld a larger 
into fighting shape, not only is he| 


WASHINGTON—One out of. nine 


Preference in Promotion 
Goes with Overseas Duty 


© 





period of May and June, as 
ompared with one out of 13 serving 
this 


Department announced 


These figures reflect the War De- 


Assignments Rotated | 


Under the system of rotating as- 


stream from overseas | 


activated units and to other 
in positions qualifying 
promotions. The positions 
in the overseas units are 


Thus, when a colonel who has dis- | 
inguished himself in battle is 
unit | 


qualifying for promotion to brigadier 


general, 
ment, 


but, in his overseas regi- 
promotions are being opened 


for other officers ranging from lieu- 
tenant colonel to second lieutenant. 


to promotion in the Army. 
vious one is that the individual 


prerequisites 
An ob- | 
in | 


There are two basic 


question must have demonstrated his | 


fitness for a higher grade. 
is that a specific vacancy must ex- 


The other 


ist in the higher grade. 


Some Promotions Retarded 


In certain overseas areas which 


have been inactive, promotions of of- | 
ficers have been unavoidably retard- | 
ed by a lack of vacancies. 
extent, 
that when any unit is sent overseas 
it 
officers 
of personnel will permit the individ- 


To some | 
this is balanced by the fact | 


a full complement of 
addition, the rotation 


goes with 
In 


!uals in these units to participate in 


the promotion opportunities existing 
in areas of larger 
tions. 


military concentra- 


As the Army’s center of gravity 


shifts increasingly from the training 
ground to the battlefield, opportuni- 


(See PROMOTIONS, Page 16) 


ASTP Ahead of Schedule; 
17,000 Men Assigned | 


WASHINGTON—Processing of sol- 
diers into the Army Specialized 





| Training Program is ahead of sched- 


ule, the War Department says. More 
than 60,000 men are now at ASTP 
units and upwards of 20,000 others 


| will begin the program in the term 


starting in August. In addition, ap- 
proximately 17,000 men are at Spe- 
cialazed Training and Reassignment 


|} (STAR) units. 
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ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN 
SICILY—Italian 


Allies 1 Let Italian Soldiers 


Return to Sicilian Farms 


to their homes to work in the fields. 
Many of the prisoners, it is re- 


who take an oath that they will not | ported, begged to be allowed to re- 





Py soldier - prisoners 
fight Allied invading forces again are 
Divie ® being freed and allowed to return 
n 
policy m 
| Return of Italian PWs 
or f Offered by Eisenhower 
nthiy ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN 
NORTH AFRICA—Promise of a “mild 
and beneficent” occupation and the 
i return of all Italian prisoners cap- 
an tured in Tunisia and Sicily was given 
159 the Italian people Thursday in a spe- 
69 Cial message from Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, supreme Allied com- 
— Mander in the Mediterranean, offer 
Ing an immediate and honorable 
peace. e 
. “Cease at once all assistance to 





rman armed forces in Italy,” the 
message said, “and the Allies will rid 
you of the Germans and deliver you 
from the horrors of war.” 











| 





lturn to work. They explained that 
they did not want to fight and had 
been forced into the Army by 
Fascists. They had to put up some 
kind of resistance for their own 
protection, but were glad to sur- 
render as soon as they saw their 


| way clear. 


The moral effect of granting such 
requests has had strong reactions. 
Not only has the number of Italian 
soldiers been increased but the feel- 
ing toward the Allies has been much 
improved among the civilian popu- 
lation of the villages behind enemy 
lines. This Is a partial explana- 
tion for the rapid progress of the 
American 7th Army. It is said that 
most of the Italian casualties have 
been caused by machine guns and 
artillery placed behind the Italian 


divisions, 


FLYING in the lead Y ship of the first Flying Fortress forma- 
tion over Rome Ist Lt. Fred G. Wheeler, right, dropped the 


first bombs on the Italian capital. 
his pilot, Col. Sam Gormley after the return from the mission. 








He is pictured here with 


—Signal Corps rearnace 





Overage Officers May 


| United States, 


WASHINGTON—With the new 
off of expansion of the Army, a con- 
siderable number of officers who 
have passed retirement ages but have 
been on active duty because the 
emergency demanded their services 
will be relieved of active duty or re- 
tired, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

Officers of the Regular Army and 
of the Reserve components, including 
those appointed in the Army of the 
will not be retained 


on active duty upon reaching the 





Invasion Note 
Army Publishes 
Guide to Italian 


WASHINGTON “Ttalian —a 
Guide to the Spoken Language” 
is the latest pocket guide issued 
io Army personnel, the War De- 
partment announced this week. 

The guide does not purport to 
make Italian linguists of the sol- 
diers who use it, but it does give 
the simple phrases they need, and 
explains their pronunciation. 

There is a sprinkling of ordi- 
nary military terms, but most of 
the contents are devoted to 
phraseology which would help a 
soldier make known his principal 
everyday and imperative wants. 











'MP’s, Police, OPA Team 


the | 





Up to Break Taxi Racket 


FORT EUSTIS, Va. — Representa- 
tives of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, aided by the Virginia 
state police and MP’s, patrolled high- 
ways leading to Richmond and Wash- 
ington last weekend 
eliminate cab drivers who violate 
wartime rationing and travel statutes 
to carry servicemen north at ex- 
horbitant rates. 


The cab men have been for some 


iff a drive to} 


time taking advantage of service- | 


men travelling 
collecting from $10 to $18 apiece for 


to Washington by | 


the round trip. One cab apprehended | 


carried eight soldiers who had agreed 
to pay $18 for the trip. 
paid, or promised to pay, 
for round trips to Richmond. 


| to assume command of Headquarters, | 
Some had | Eighth Service Command, District 


$10 to $12 | No. 


Be Retired, WD Sein 


statutory age for retirement unless 
it can be definitely shown that they 
are physically and mentally capable 


of vigorous performance of full duty | 


commensurate with their grades, and 
that their special qualifications for 
the duty to which they are assigned 
are of such character that the best 
interests of the service require their 


‘retention. 


In the early period of the expan- 
sion program there was a shortage 
of senior officers of experience who 
could assume positions of extended 
responsibility. Accordingly, a large 
number of officers beyond the retire- 
ment age were continued or placed 
on active duty, where they have ren- 
dered very valuable service to the 
nation. 

However, as 
become available 


other officers have 
to perform those 
important tasks, it has been deter- 
mined to be to the best interest of 
the service to return to the inactive 
list a considerable number of those 
over the statutory age prescribed for 
retirement. 

The statutory age limitations are 
64 years for officers of the grade of 
major general and above, 62 years 
for brigadier generals and 60 years 
for all other commissioned officers. 
The War Department will consider 
recommendations for retention on ac- 
tive duty of officers over these ages 
who have special qualifications. 





Livingston, Beauregard 
Camps Are Consolidated 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Plans 
got under way this week for the 
consolidation of Camp Livingston 


and Beauregard and the establish- 


ment of a new military district in 
Louisiana under the Eighth Service 
Command. The merger of the two 
camps was scheduled to be completed 
by August 1. 

Col. Kenneth F. Hanst, command- 
ing officer of Fort Beauregard, as- 


sumed command of Camp Livingston 
and immediately set about expediting 
the work of consolidating the two 
commands. Also Col. Selwyn D. 
Smith, former CO at Camp Living- 
ston, moved his staff to Alexandria 


2, and the newly-designated 


| Louisiana area. 


~ «tering-Out Pay’ Included 
laa rUR's Program For War Vets 


WASHINGTON—“I have assured 
the men in the armed forces that the 
American people would not let them 
down when the war is done,” the 
President stated in his radio address 
Wednesday night. “The ‘American 
people will insist on fulfilling this 
American obligation to the American 
men and women in the.armed forces 
who are winning this war for us. 

“The members of the armed forces 


| have been compelled to make greater 
| economic 


sacrifices, and every other 
kind of sacrifice than the rest of us,” 
he continued, “and are entitled to 
definite action to take care of their 


| Special problems.” 


The least to which they are en- 
titled, the President said, is some- 
thing like this:. 

1. Mustering-out pay to every mem- 
ber of the armed forces and merch- 
ant marine when he or she is honor- 
ably discharged, large enough in each 
case to cover a reasonable period of 
time between his discharge and the 
finding of a new jeb. 

2. In case no job 
diligent search, then unemployment 
insurance, if the individval registers 
with the United States Employment 
Service. 

3. An opportunity for members of 
the armed services to get further 
education or trade training at the 
cost of their Government, ° 

4. Allowance of credit to all mem- 
bers of the armed forces, under un- 
employment compensation and Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
for their period of service. For these 
purposes they should be treated as if 
they had continued their employ- 
ment in private industry. 

5. Improved and liberalized pro- 
visions for hospitalization, rehabilita- 
tion and medical care of disabled 
members of the armed forces and 
|merchanht marine. 

6. Sufficient pensions for disabled 
members of the armed forces. 

Stating that the administration was 
laying pians to be presented to Con- 
gress including many of the above 
provisions, the President said that 
servicemen “must not be demobilized 
into an environment of inflation and 
unemployment, to a place on a bread 
line or on a corner selling apples. 
We must, this time, have plans ready 
—instead of waiting to do a hasty, 
| inefficient and ill-considered job at 
the last moment.” 

Mr. Roosevelt added that he hoped 
the Congress would do its duty in 
this regard, that the executive 
branch of the government cannot do 
it alone, 


is found after 





Memo Does Not Apply 
To Camp Newspapers 

WASHINGTON —The following 

memorandum dated 15 July, 1943, 
| Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
will be of interest to post and camp 
newspapers and news services: 

Memorandum No. §$310-13-43, this 
headquarters, 1 July 1943, subject 
“House Organs, News Letters, and 
Safety Publications,” is not to be 
interpreted as prohibiting the con- 
tinuance of the publication of— 

1. Posi, camp, station, or unit 
newspapers which in the opinion of 
the commanding officer are making 
an essential contribution to the 
morale and information of enlisted 
personnel and/or War Department 
civilian personnel. 

2. Mimeographed war-news bulle- 
tins from post, camp, station, or unit 
headquarters, which are used in con- 
| junction with the Army Orientation 
Course and serve to keep enlisted 

personnel currently posted on the 
| current phases of the war. 





General Giles Appointed 
New Chief of Air Staff 


Washington — Maj. Gen. Barney 
McK. Giles was appointed chief of 
air staff this week, succeeding Maj. 
Gen. George E. Strathmeyer, who 
has received “an undisclosed assign- 
ment of extreme importance.” 


General Giles has been serving as 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Op- 
erations, Commitments and Require- 
|ments. He had full control of War 
| Organization and Movement of the 
| Air Corps. 
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Army Abolishes 


‘Limited Service’ 


1-Ls to Be Re-examined; Some Will, 


Be Discharged 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 


ment announced this week the elimi- | jp 1-B, or limited service. 


nation of the designation “limited 
service” as it pertains to enlisted men 
as a special group within the Army. 
The effect of this move will be to 
provide broader opportunity for serv- 
ice among those enlisted men now 
marked as limited service men. 
Re-examinations Scheduled 
Enlisted men who do not meet 


general military service will continue 
to be accepted in controlled num- 


on their ability, special skills, intel- 


ligence and aptitude in relation to| not only to the men themselves but 


their physical ability. Initially, such 
men will not be assigned to combat 


units or Replacement Training Cen- | 


ters of the Army Ground Forces. 
Enlisted men who are now classi- 
fied as “limited service” whose rec- 
ords show they do not meet general 
service requirements will be re-ex- 
amined. Those who fail to meet the 
prescribed minimum standard for 
induction will be discharged. Excep- 
tions are provided in the case of a 
man who is physically qualified to 
perform his present job and whose 
commander desires his retention. 


Every measure will be taken to) 
place individuals in positions where | 


their particular skill and ability will 
be of the greatest use. Commanders 
will exercise personal supervision to 
this end. 

Few Discharges Expected 

Soldiers not retained because of 
physical disability will return to the 
jurisdiction of Selective Service after 
their discharge. 

No great number of discharges is 
expected to result from the order, 
es Army standards have not been 
changed appreciably since the begin- 
ning of Selective Service. 

It was said that the purpose for 
discharging certain of the limited 
service men is to avoid the payment 
of costly pensions for service-aggra- 
vated disability. Some men, for in- 
stance, have had undetected lung 
weakness which became revealed 
after induction. Others have progres- 
sive deafness which would grow 
worse in the Army or in civilian life. 
If such men were held in service the 
result might be the payment of vet- 
erans’ pensions when military serv- 
ice may not have contributed to 
physical disability. 

No 1-B 

After Aug. 1 all men accepted for 
service will be classified officially as 
1-A. Heretofore the practice has been 
for draft boards to classify selectees 
as 1-A, and the Army to re-classify 
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in the Air 


jYour service activities are going to 
ibring on nausea, due to excessive 
‘motion your system isnot accustomed 
to — you wil 


Mothersill's 


an effective aid in preventing and re- 
lieving all forms of motion nausea. A 
trial will convince you what Mother- 
sill’s can do in keeping you fit to per-, 
form your duties. At druggists or direct. 
GCTHERSILL’S, 430 Lotayette Street, Hew York, H.1. 


« 
, them after physical examination at 


| sifications with a view to getting} 
| into the Army all otherwise eligible 


| seeking to escape service by delib- 
| erately becoming infected. The rapid 
the current physical standards for| treatment of venereal disease has 
| proved so effective that it is now 
| considered feasable to accept larger 
bers. Acceptance will be predicated | numbers. It is felt that accepting 


an induction center, putting some 





Draft boards have also been in- 
structed to re-examine their 4-F clas- | 


men with uncomplicated cases of 
venereal disease, It has been dis- 
covered that some registrants were 


more infected men will be beneficial, 


| also to the civilian population, since 
| they will be adequately treated while 
|} in the Army, rather than remaining 
| infected. ; 
| Men rejected for psycho-neurotic 
| reasons will be be re-examined. 
Quota to be Strict 
Hereafter men with physical dis- 
| abilities will be accepted only on a 
| strict quota basis and selection will 
| be made on the basis of special 
skills, aptitude and_ intelligence. 
| When such men are accepted a tem- 
| porary $lip will be attached to their 
| record until they are placed in a 
unit, when the slip will be destroyed. 








‘Committee System’ 


In Use at Wheeler 


| CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—In a move 
aimed to improve the training in 
| the IRTC the “committee” system 
| of instruction was inaugurated here 
this week, on the order of Maj. Gen. 
Albert E. Brown. 

The plan is to improve instruc- 
| tion by careful selection and spe- 
cializing of instructors in a few 
| rather than many subjects, to stand- 
| ardize methods of instruction, de- 
velop efficient training aids and | 
economize on time. 

Separate committees will be or- 
ganized in each battalion. But the 
IRTC committee will give instruc- 
tion in booby traps, improvisation of 
grenades, bangalore torpedos and 
anti-personnel mines. General super- 
vision will be maintained over the! 
infiltration course, village fighting 
and combat firing problems. 





Canadians’ Gift Rests 
In Niagara Officers’ Club | 


FORT NIAGARA, N. Y.—An en-| 
graved silver cigar humidor, in-| 
tended as a symbol of the mutual | 











soldiers, and presented by the Mc- 
Gill University contingent of the 
Canadian Officers Training Corps, 
now has a valued place in the offi- 
cers’ club here. 

The Canadians were here for a 
visit on May 24, while they were 
in training at Camp Niagara, Ont., 
just across the river. The gift fol- 
lowed as a memento‘of that occa- 
sion, 


21/, Million Men Abroad; 
More Than Half in Pacific 


LONDON—Two ‘and a half mil- 
lion American soldiers are now over- 
seas, it was disclosed by Elmer 
Davis, head of the Office of War In- 
formation, this week. He said also 
that the AEF is growing steadily. 

More than half the American troop 
strength is now in the Pacific areas, 
Mr. Davis said, and noted that the 
Far Eastern front “will be stead- 
ily reinforced until complete victory 
is won.” 
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| plication for maternity care. These | 


respect of Canadian and American | 










TO THE PARISH where Chief of 


above, once served, St. Charles Borromeo Church at Peru, 
Ind., this week went the first certificate of award to be given 
to the home congregations of pastors now serving as chap- 


lains in the Army. Certificates 
churches, seminaries, religious 
tions of all denominations. 


> 


Chaplains William R. Arnold, 


will be given to thousands of 
orders and similar organiza- 
—Army Photo 





How Pregnant Wives 
May Get Free Care 


WASHINGTON—If you're a _ sol- 
dier in one of the lower four grades 
(buck sergeant and under) and your 
wife is pregnant or you want medi- 
cal care for your child, under a 
year old, here’s how you can get} 
assistance under State health de- 
partment plans in all States and 
territories except Colorado, Louisi- 
ana, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Puerto Rico. 

As soon as the wife of a service- 
man finds she is pregnant, she may 
go to a pre-natal clinic or to her 
private doctor and fill out an ap- 





application forms may also be ob-| 
tained from hospitals, State or local 
health or welfare agencies, Red Cross | 
chapters, and Army and Navy Relief | 
organizations. 
Take Application to Doctor | 
She then takes the filled-out appli- 


| cation to a doctor in private practice 


or in a clinic who is to provide the 
maternity care. She may go to any 
doctor who is participating in the 
plan; names of such doctors may be | 
secured from the local public health 
officer or from a hospital. 

The doctor will request authoriza- 
tion for payment of services to be 
given and will forward the applica- | 
tion and request to the proper State 
or local health agency. The appli- 
cant will soon receive notice whether 


| 





her application has been approved. 

The same procedure is followed in 
getting infant care for the child of 
a serviceman. 

In cases of emergency, the doctor 
or hospital giving care to a service- 
man’s pregnant wife or to his child 
may make application for State as- 
sistance within 24 hours after treat- 
ment is given, and if the applica- 
tion is approved it will cover the 
cost of emergency care. 


Standards Set Up 


The care which the expectant 
mother or child receives must meet 
with standards set up by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, to which Congress appropri- 
ated the funds to be used for this 
program. 

Under the plan, hardship cases 
among non-commissioned officers of 
the top three grades are also taken 
care of. 

The six states and territory named 
above have not submitted plans or 
have not had their plans approved 
by the Children’s Bureau. All other 
States and territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have submitted 
plans which have been approved or 
have plans now awaiting approval 
from the Department of Labor bu- 
reau, All were expected to be ap- 
proved this week. 





Servicemen Buy 


Worth of Bonds Every Month 


WASHINGTON—More than 2,200,- 
000 soldiers and 277,000 sailors are 
devoting 20 per cent of their pay 
to buying 30 millions of war savings 
bonds every month, according to a 
War Department report. 

It is notable that the men of the 
fighting services are ahead of civil- 
ians as to the relative number sup- 
porting the war financially. 

Some 600,000 soldiers are buying 
a bond each per month. 750,000 are 
paying for one every three months 
and 850,000 are buying one every five 
months, The total amount allotted 
for war bond purchases by soldiers 
for the three-month period ending 
June 30 was $61,428,000. 

And the number of soldier bond- 


buyers is going up rapidly. On April 
30 they numbered 1,743,763. At the 
end of May this had increased to 


1,981,479, and by June 30 it had risen 
to 2,205,409. The value of the aver- 
age allotment is about $10 per 





‘Red Cross Puts Artists 
To Work in Hospitals 


| WASHINGTON—Plans to provide 
| creative recreation for servicemen 
neval” convalescence in military and 
' 
} 


naval hospitals are being worked 
out by the Red Cross, it was an- 
nounced last week. 


Top-flight artists and craftsmen in 
| many fields will teach such things 


as making fishermen’s flies, book- 
| binding, pottery-making, weaving 
| model-building and sculpture. The 


| Program has already been tried, un- 
;der Red Cross auspices, in New 
| York, Chicago and San Francisco, 
|}and has been so successful in those 
| places that it has been decided by 
| the Red Cross to make it available 
|to all military and naval hospitals, 
when endorsed by the commanding 


$30 Million 


month. 
The Navy is also increasing its 
allotments. The number of buyers 


increased five-fold in the three 
months from April to July until now 
the sailors and officers are paying 


——, 


WAAC Training 
At Devens Ends 


WASHINGTON.—Because of the 
need of the Army for some of the 
facilities used for the training of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
the Fourth WAAC Training Center 
at Fort Devens, Mass., will be closed 
Sept. 1, the War Department an. 
nounced this week. 

Personnel now at Fort Deveng 
will be distributed among the other 
WAAC training centers, the six spe 


cialist training schools in Army 
Administration, the three radio 
schools and other centers where 


WAAC specialist training is given, 
Many of the WAAC officers will be 
assigned to the new operational jobs 
made possible under the new status 
of the corps as a branch of the 
Army. 

Tentative plans provide for the 
transfer of basic training troops to 
the First WAAC Training Center at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and the 
Second WAAC Training Center at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

The part of the Motor Transport 
School used for the training of 
WAACS will be transferred to the 
Third WAAC Training Center at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga, Arrangements 
have been made to give a limited 
number of students instruction in 
more advanced motor transport and 
maintenance work. 

The typist school will be moved 
to Daytona Beach. The readjustment 
of the training facilities will neces. 
sitate the moving of the Officer Can. 
didate School from the First WAAC 
Training Center at Fort Des Moines, 
where it has been for the last year 
to the Third WAAC Training Center 
at Fort Oglethorpe. 


V-Mail Ranked Above 
Air Mail by APO’s 

WASHINGTON —An_ explanation 
of methods of handling overseas 
mail is given by the War Depart. 
ment in a special circular. 

Priorities now rank official aire 
mail letters of first importance, with 
V-mail letters second. Regular air- 
mail letters come next, with other 
letter mail weighing less than two 
ounces rating the last spot on the 
priorities list. 








SEELBACH 


Cordial hospitality, fine tood 
ond genteel service are the 
troditions of Dixie They ore ot 
their best ot the Seelboch, with 
low cost on added attraction 
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living at its best (1)Penguin Room 
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Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment of 


Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The 
Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- 
ingly goy and ottractive 
«+-<Guests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loce 
tion at 11th and Boltimore 


R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Dicgctor 


KANSAS CITY 
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rass Skirts 


WASHINGTON—Army exchanges, 
h follow American troops saee-| 
they go, are now dealing in 

sh items as kangaroo rugs, grass 
irts, and native-made jewelry, in 
dition to their staple line of ciga- 
es, candy, soft drinks, and other 
me commodities, the War Depart- | 
nt has been informed. 


months’ 
nges in Pacific outposts. | 


Wanted: Grass Skirts 

On the islands of the South Pacific 
many of the soldiers have wanted 
buy grass skirts to send home to 

ir girl friends that the exchange | 
rvice entered as intermediary be- | 

en them and the native mauufac- 
rers. Under ordinary circum- 

ces, Colonel Wadden said, a first- | 

grass skirt should cost no more | 
$1.50. However, for no appar- 

t reason, since they have little use 
American money, more often 

not the natives have jacked up 
price. The exchange service now 

the skirts at a reasonable price 
resells to the soldiers. 
Similarly, American girls get from 
islands as gifts from their boy 
ends silver and shell jewelry of | 
tive manufacture. Some of the 
are elaborate. A necklace, with 
name “Mabel” spelled out in 
lis, for example, costs about the 
e price as a skirt. 
Soldiers in Australia have taken to 
purchase of kangaroo rugs. In| 
parison to grass skirts and na- 
e-made jewelry, these are expen- 
One of the better ones may 
t $20. 
The exchanges are conducted in all | 
ner of structures—native huts, | 
tily constructed wood shacks, 
ts, and, in the cities, modern store 
Idings. Officers who are beyond 
age for combat duty, and who 
we been specially trained at the | 
y Exchange School at Princeton 
niversity, Princeton, N. J., are in 
Where possible, natives are 
ployed as clerks. In some areas, | 
ere facilities do not permit air, | 
or water transportation, natives | 

in the supplies. These labor- | 
receive pay in cash and tobacco, | 
d in consequence, have developed | 
























ative Souvenir 


Industry Booms 
PX’s Handle Everything Including 


a tremendous Wking for American 
cigarettes. 


smoke more than the exchange offi- 
cers had figured they might. How- 
ever, no shortage has existed. 


|cream making machines, 
Col. V. R. Wadden, Quartermaster ,a most welcome treat in the tropics. 

ps, told of the exotic wares on|At the headquarters of a certain 

return to Washington after a | coast artillery battalion located on a 
tour of Army ex- | large tropical 
was making ice cream and sending 
out a supply each day to one of the 
antiaircraft batteries stationed 20 to 
30 miles away. 


Smoke More 
Off in the Pacific, the soldiers 


Some exchanges have installed ice 
providing 


island the exchange 


In this manner, each 
battery received a good supply of ice 
cream one day a week. 

Some odd demands have developed 
on various islands. From one came 
a clamor for hair oil. Upon investi- 
| gation, the exchange officers discov- 
lered that the peculiar heat there 
| dried the hair unduly. 


WD Orders Rigid 
Supervision of 


Soldiers’ Speeches 











thing new and different 
training simple and more interesting 
for soldiers has been devised by an | 
officer 


CAMP WALLACE, Tex. — Some- 
to make 


and his instructor of the 


searchlight section at Camp Wallace 


by the use of miniature, 
scale models. 


was originated and plans drawn by 
‘Lt. Arthur J. Skinner, who realizes 


made-to- | 


The idea of these miniature models 


WASHINGTON—Rigid supervision that a “picture was worth one-thou- 


over officers and men who make’ sand words,” 


and the students of 


speeches has been ordered by the his searchlight class were not grasp- 


Secretary of War. 

A memorandum states that: “Pub- | 
lic speeches or broadcasts on the 
| military situation, the forzign or do- | 
mestic policy of the United States, 
or which contain military informa- 
tion, will not be made by officers | 
‘or enlisted men, active or retired, 
within the continental limits of the | 
United States without specific ap- 
proval of the speech or broadcast in 
each case from the Director, vee 
Department, Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions. 

“All speeches or broadcasts in 
| which the comments or opinions of 
|military personnel are offered on any 
aspect of the military situation fall 
|within the meaning of this instruc- 
tion, and strict compliance will be 
| observed.” 














atton Says Seventh Army 


ut-Blitzed Nazi Records 


WITH THE UNITED STATES 
ENTH ARMY IN SICILY — 
erican troops here are “out-blitz- 
ing” the German machine touted 
or lightning war, according to Lt. 
n. George S. Patton jr., comman- 
r of the Seventh Army. 
Speed and mobility were given 
General Patton as factors re- 
nsible for the rapid advances 















ircraft Warning Units at 
mp Gordon Johnson 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fila. 
veral of the Signal Corps’ Aircraft 
Warning units last week thundered 
into this Gulf camp from Tampa’s 
Drew Field and sub-bases to train 
urther in their work with radio 
nd the mysterious and all power- 
ul radar, Commanding Officer of 
the Signal Corps installation 
Maj. Louis A. Cary, 
ith the Engineers in World War I. 
The four battalions and the com- 
any now here proved their claim 
at the Signal Corps 
age through” when crews of work- 
hen from the newly arrived units 
ent into action immediately upon 
ighting from their trucks and soon 
ad telephone lines laid and com- 
unications functioning. Amplify- 


ing systems are being installed now | 


Signal Corps crewmen. 





evies Coiser ‘Notes 


its First Anniversary 


NEW YORK The Pepsi-Cola 
mes Square Service Men’s Center 
celebrated its first anniversary this 
Week, rounding out a year in which 
2,000,000 men of all the United States 
forces have used its free services. 
@ average weekly attendance has 


n 42,000. The largest single at-| 
tendance was on April 18 last when | 
12.938 men were counted in attend- 
ance. 

ACCORDING to Paul MeNutt, 
airman of the WMC, 

erican women have signified 

llingness to enter the war labor 


rce, 


here | 
a veteran | 


“gets the mes- | 


4.000.000 | week wh 
their | tickets n led to see 


a Sper i Wedne ya I ym show- 


made by the United States troops 
in Sicily. “The Boches were touted 
in 1939 and 1940 for moving rapidly,” 
General Patton noted, “but I would- 
n't be surprised if some historically- 
minded persons find that in the ten 
days here, considering the rough 
country and the fact that the roads 
were almost impassable in some 
places, we moved a lot faster than 
they did.” 

In the ten days to which General 
Patton referred the Americans 
knocked out 84 tanks, including 14 
Mark VI Tigers, captured 248 artil- 
lery_ pieces, destroyed 160 aircraft 
and seized 446 vehicles, 400 tons of 
fuel stores and 10,500,000 rounds of 
small arms ammunition. The enemy 
suffered 32,423 casualties, of which 
25,851 were prisoners and 6,572 were 
killed or wounded. 

General Patton praised the Allied 
Air Force for keeping down Ameri- 
can losses from-enemy planes and 
paid tribute to Allied naval gunnery. 
He said he was delighted with the 
| fighting qualities displayed by his 
| soldiers, and also spoke most highly 
of the work of the Signal Corps 
| men, 


Col. Baird, Kilmer CO 


Since Opening, Retires 
CAMP KILMER, N. J.—Col. C. W. 








| ing the fundamentals quickly enough 
because of their 


large size. With 


exact models that are small but built 
to scale and perfect in every detail, 
explanations can be made at all 


times, illustrating the lectures with 


these life-like miniatures. 


We're ‘On Time,’ 


While these models are not wired 


for action, — they aptly illustrate all | 


Somervell Says 


CHICAGO — American forces are 
every front where we have the of- 
fensive, and on other fronts we have 
established a strategic defense, Lt. 
Gen. Brehan Somervell, commander 
of the Army Service Forces, stated 
at a press conference this week. 


More materiel has already been 
shipped to General Eisenhower, he 
said, than was sent to General Per- 
shing in the whole effort of World 
War I, and already more prisoners 
have been captured than our entire 
Army numbered in that war. 

“The Allies have a tough job ahead 
of them,” he said. “And we're just 
beginning to realize it. But we have 
the initiative and we're going to 
press that initiative by keeping a 
steady flow of men and materiel to 
the fighting fronts.” 


Upton Troops Show Off 
Training for Civilians 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Troops of 
Camp Upton Saturday put on the 
first full dress demonstration of the 
post’s training program during a spe- 
cial visit arranged for members of 
the New York Cotton Exchange who 
were guests of the War Department 
and Col. John W, Downer, Post Com- 
mander. 

In addition to touring the country’s 
largest reception center where newly 
inducted soldiers are clothed and 
classified for Army assignmnts, the 
visitors witnessed a complete review 
of the courses of training in rifle, 
machine gun and mortar marksman- 
ship; the use of hasty field forti- 
fications, camouflage devices and 
anti-tank techniques; running of the 
obstacle courses, athletic facilities, 
and dress parade. 





up to or ahead of the timetable on | 





BABY EQUIPMENT AT WALLACE 
Corporal Hoibraten, left. and Lieutenant Skinner Are Papas 
© 


Baby Searchlights 
Used at Wallace 


| the workings of thelr mammoth pro- 
' totypes. 


Nomenclature with these 
dwarf models becomes as easy as 
ABC's, and they may also be used 
for teaching orientation, synchroni- 


zation of equipment and searchlight | 


drill. 
These 5 to 1 scale models were 
made by Cpl. Alfred Hoibraten, who | 


is an instructor in searchlights and | 


antiaircraft artillery. They were con- 


‘structed with everyday hand-tools in 


Camp Wallace's Utility Repairmen’s 
School in about two weeks, from the 
scale models. These training aids 
are the result of a hobby of Corporal 
Hoibraten’s because for the last 
several years in his spare time he 
| has been interested in furniture mak- 
ing and carpentry. And a profitable 
hobby at that, because, before he 
was inducted into the Army he was 
a foreman in a furniture factory in 
| Pedro, Calif. 





_ | Hartle New Commander 


‘At Camp Robinson 


CAMP ROBINSON, Ark. — Maj. 
Gen. Russell P. Hartle, formerly 
commanding general of United States 
field forces in the European thea- 
ter, has been designated to the com- 
mand of the Branch Immaterial Re- 


who left recently for Washington. 
The BIRTC is being removed to 
Camp Fannin, Tex., various units 
being transferred as their cycles are 
completed. 





placement Training Center here, suc- | 
ceeding Brig. Gen. Francis B. Mallon, 





Yanks Everywhere , 
Promised Turkey 


On Holidays by WD 


WASHINGTON—AIl American sol- 
diers—even those on duty in the 
most remote parts of the world— 
will have American turkey for din- 
ner on Thanksgiving and Christmas, 


the War Department announced this 
week. 

Col. Paul P. Logan, assistant chief 
of the subsistence branch, Army 
Quartermaster Corps, told in a na- 
tion-wide broadcast that, to insure 
adequate quantities of the fowl pre- 
liminary to the big job of shipping 
them by boat, plane, train and 
truck, sale of turkeys will be pro- 
hibited during August and Septem- 
ber, except to authorized processors 
handling them for the Army. 

“The turkey crop this year will 
be ample for all,’ Colonel Logan 
said, “There will be many hundreds 
of thousands more birds this year 
| than in 1942. Of this total, well over 
90 per cent will be available for the 
civilian markets. The Army’s pur- 
chase of turkeys will cause no civil- 
ian shortage at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas.” 


Since the organization of the 
| United States Army, roast turkey 
has been the traditional dish at 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
| regulations, in fact, 
be served. 


Army 
require that it 





| 
THE ARMY stretches its own auto- 
mobiles. A popular, medium-priced 
|model was cut in two, stretched to 
six additional feet in length, and 
then rebuilt, mostly of wood, so 
that it will accommodate 15 passen- 
| gers. 








Chief test pilot of 
Republic Aviation, 
who test-dived 
an Army P-47 
Thunderbolt 
faster than the 


speed of of of sound! 











In the EAST It's 





Baird, who has been commanding 


officer of this camp since its open- | 
retired this week after reach- | 


ing, 
ing the cumpulsory retirement age. 
He was 60 on July 20. 


Coi. Cecil L. RutjJedge, former ex- 


ecuilve officer, 


has assumed official 


ment of Colonel Baird’s successor. 


GI’s Get First Glance 
At 


NEW YORK— 








The movie premiere 


of “This Is the Army” wasn’t sched- 
uled until Wednesday evening, but 
| servicemen got a preview of the 
Army Emergency Relief film this 


n uniiori were 


the only 
the movie at 


command, pending official appoint- | 


‘ilm ‘This Is Army’| 


| 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 
In the WEST It's 
GRAND 
CANYON 
In the SOUTH It's 
SILVER 
SPRINGS 


Florida’s Under Water 


Ocala, Fla, 
Photo Story 


Write Rox 609. 
for Free 

















| Fairyland 
| 
| 





SUIT ME TO A 
‘ae YOU CAN'T BEAT 
‘EM FOR FLAVOR AND 
THEY SURE ARE 
EASY ON MY 
THROAT 


— WHERE CIGARETTES 
ARE JUDGED 


ACE TEST PILOT F etic 













The *Tt-ZONE”—Taste and Throat —is the proving ground for 
cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which ciga- 


| 
rette tastes best to you...and how it affects your throat. Based 
| on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
will suit your *T-ZONE* to a “Tt.” Prove it for yourself! 
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In the Wake of Our Armies—Peace 


Conquered peoples need not be terrorized, plunderized peoples. 
AMGOT—Allied Military Government of Occupied Territory—has 
proven that to the satisfaction of the Sicilians and has laid a founda- 
tion upon which rests the future of our dealings with the conquered 
peoples of all Europe. 

Pillage, destruction, demoralization follow in the wake of ad- 
vancing Nazi and Jap armies. But when the Allies came to Sicily 
they brought with them food and clothing to replace that robbed by 
the Fascists. And they brought AMGOT to restore order and justice. 

When the first Allied forces enter a city they may find it par- 














alyzed with no water or electricity, its police force inactive and its y 
people short of food because of breakdown of transportation. The 


first thing they do is get in touch with the mayor and the chief of 
police. They hire men to bury dead and clean up the streets, and as 
soon as possible they get the water supply and electric system func- 
tioning. 

So far as is feasible they work through the local government; 
in Sicily, they have found the people—even the Italian army, at 
times— extremely “cooperative.” So much so in fact that two weeks 
after the invasion began an AMGOT official was still able to report: 

“So far no violations of any kind have come to our attention 
and it has been unnecessary to invoke any punishment.” 

To the Nazi military authorities who softened up the peoples 
of conquered Europe with liberal quantities of blood, this must be an 
impossible-to-comprehend achievement. To those same conquered 
peoples of Europe it is a beacon light of hope—assurance that free- 
dom will come to them again. 


Prisoners Die in Jap Camps 

About one in every 12 American prisoners held by the Japanese 
since the fall of Bataan and Corregidor has died of disease in a Jap 
prison camp. This is no guess but an estimate arrived at from the 
official lists of dead issued by the Japanese themselves. Principal 
causes given for deaths are diptheria, dysentery, pneumonia and ma- 
laria—all curable under proper treatment and proper health condi- 
tions. 

But the Japanese have not afforded their prisoners proper treat- 
ment. They have hidden them away in camps to which they refuse 
the Red Cross access. They will not even permit safe passage to a 
neutral shipload of.medicines, food and supplies for prisoners in the 
Philippines. If these supplies are not delivered hurriedly, hundreds 
more Americans will die because the Japanese, who have stolen their 
civilization from all over the world, have retained their own barbaric 
insensibility to rights of individuals. 

This is a situation which has been hush-hushed by our own gov- 
ernment. Perhaps it is felt that to emphasize it would bring de- 
mands for like treatment of Japanese in our hands. And the policy 
of an eye for an eye would result only in recriminations by the Jap- 
anese and further cruelties suffered by the American soldiers in their 
hands. 

But though the Japanese wear a mask which seems inscrutable, 
there are two ways in which it can be pierced: through fear and 
through their inordinate pride. The Japanese know they will lose 
this war. Even the blind militarists who dragged them into it now 
know they cannot win. If the anger of the American people were 
made graphic to them, if those persons responsible were told just 
what fate would overtake them, they might take steps to clear 
themselves. And if they could be shamed before the nations of the 
world, before their own people and their conquered peoples, they 
would quickly mend their ways. Honor, Decency and Justice are 
not attributes the Japanese understand. But fear and pride are. 








Fell Out'| 
| 


This Summer 
Send Your Boy to 


Camp Croft 


In the Sunny South 


(Best gag of the summer season 
fo appear in a camp newspaper 
was this “ad” in the Camp Croft, 
S. C., Spartan.) 

Boys: 18-38. Attractive lodges, 
each with counselor. Outdoor 
sleeping facilities available. Ex- 
perienced Staff—we will be a 
friend to your boy. 5,000 acre 
campus, ample equipment. We of- 
| fer hiking, rifle practice, horse- 
back riding and many other 
healthful outdoor sports. 

Accent is placed on neatness 
| and discipiine. 

Boys are asked to do little 
| tasks around the camp to prepare 
| 
| 


Oops! the Bottom 









them for LIFE, Our Program is 

correlated with war-work. Les- 

sons on self-defense are taught 
free of charge. We will meet you 
at the train. Located near Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, 
are isolated from life's little 
temptations. Inexpensive, safe, 
and beneficial. Scholarships. of- 
fered, 

Other camps under same man- 
agement located in Tunisia, Alas- 
ka and Guadalcanal. 

NEW CHAIN SOON TO BE 
ERECTED IN GERMANY. 

Our motto: We Build Men. 

Write for descriptive folder. Our 

Draft Board representative will call. 





\ 
A CARTOON SCOOP was 
claimed by Cpl. John Stan- 
pone whose cartoons are a 
regular feature of ARMY | 
TIMES. On Saturday the | 


50 we 


Beam, AAF newspaper pub- 
lished at Bolling Field, D. C., 
printed the above drawing. 
On Sunday the daily papers 
extraed Mussolini's resigna- 





. The Last Days of Pompeii-osity 








Worked Against Nazis 


Gentlemen; 

In Army Times dated 4/17/43, there 
was an article by Cpl. D. W. Cald- 
well about the boys in Camp Ibis, 
Calif., shooting the .30 cal. air-cooled 
machine guns from the hip. This is 
nothing new. It has been tried and 
proven very effective against the 
Germans in the battles that were 
fought around Mateur in Tunisia. 

Pfc. Hollis M. Smith 
Africa. 


March Record 


Gentlemen: 

To the 69th Armored Regiment, 
55th Infantry, 11th Armored Divi- 
sion, 6th Armored and Camps Beale, 
Cooke and Roberts: 

Move over, fellows! I want to 
stick my neck out for the 306th In- 
fantry Regiment of the 77th “Lib- 
erty” Division. 

I hate to see you fellows fuming 
and wrangling these hot days over 
all the road march records you claim 
to have hung up of late. 

What do you think the 306th has 
been doing for 17 months? Canoe- 
ing? As foot troops, we have had 
our 25 miles, our speed marches for 
time and distance. We have been 
through the Louisiana and Desert 
maneuvers where we walked in all 
kinds of weather and terrain. We 
have been through the mill—don’t 
forget there are men and units 
training all over this country and 
that you aren’t the only ones march- 
ing these days. 

The 306th lays no claim to any 
unauthorized records but you car 
bet your bottom dollar that we’d be 
in the money in any kind of march. 
We don’t march with air-filled packs 
and wooden rifles either. We really 
are loaded down when we hit the 
road. 

“E” CO. PRIVATE, 
Camp Ryder, Ariz. 


Expectant Mothers 


Gentlemen: 

I read your article about financial 
aid for expectant mothers. My wife 
and I would like to know more about 
it and whom to see to get these 
benefits. 

CPL. ROBERT B. MONIER, 
Camp Campbell, Ky. 





See the follow-up article carried 
in this week’s ARMY TIMES on 
page 2. It tells exactly what to 
do.—Ed., 


Collectors 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is a poem I wrote. 

Out here, our men are doing very 
well making souvenirs from Jap Ze- 
ros. My friend, Jerry Luizzi, had the 
idea first. Now that the Zeros are 
falling in large numbers we are go- 
ing into mass production. Some men 
are making more than $500, because 
everyone wants a ring made from a 
Zero. 

I was offered $25 for my first ring; 
I wouldn’t sell it for a hundred. 











tion. 





Pfc. Armando Del Fonte 
Southwest Pacific Area 








AOSTA TA 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


SOUVENIRS FROM THE SKY 
Here is something that you did not 
know: 
To us a Zero is a lot of dough. 
When a Zero has been shot down 
Hundreds of dollars hit the ground. 
Out of the sky, a Zero will fall. 
The ew noise will be our 
call. 
Into the jungle, we all vill dash 
To get what we can out of the crash. 
Wings and propellers yield many 
things. 
Acres of bracelets, and a thousand 
rings. 
A Zero is useful, yes, you are right— 
For bracelets, und rings, but not to 
fight. ” 
Give - the wings, the prop, and the 
1 


tail. 

We'll turn them to cash, send it home 
by mail. 

The rest of the plane is nothing but 
scrap. 

Worth even less than the life of a 
Jap. 





e 7 . 
Fishing Rights 
Gentlemen: 

Can a man in any branch of serv- 
ice go fishing in any State in which 
he is stationed without purchasing 
license? I should think that during 
this time when many servicemen who 
cannot go home desire to do a little 
fishing they would be permitted to 
do so. I. have been stopped and told 
to get a license in order to fish. 


Pfc. Arthur Dempsey 

Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Only a few States have waived 
fishing license requirements for 
servicemen. We agree that the rest 
should do it, but the laws still 
stand and must be obeyed. To 
Army Joes everywhere our advice 
is to inquire first as to the local 
law before going fishing; some 
game wardens might not be leni- 
ent enough to let you off with a 
mere warning. In the meantime, 
you might get some of your bud- 
dies together and do a little lobby- 
ing at the State legislature via the 
U. S. mails. Incidentally, there are 
fishing facilities at some Army 
posts and since these are govern- 
ment property, State licenses are 
not required to fish these streams. 
—Ed., 


Private's Prayer 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—The fol- 
lowing “prayer” was submitted to 
The Public Relations Office by a 


member of the 23rd Company of 
the First Studént Training Regi- 
ment of The Infantry School: 





A Private’s Prayer 
The Sarge is my shepherd, I shall 
not want. He maketh me pick up 
burnt matches. He leadeth me through 
mud-puddles; he restoreth my step. 
He guideth me on the course of ob- 
stacles for my health’s sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valleys, 
I must run up the hills. He an- 
nointeth my head with abuses and 
my cup runneth over. Surely cadence 
and KP will follow me all the days 
of my Army life and I shall dwell 
in the hair of my Sergeant forever. 














New 
Kinks 


Mechanical Cow 


The mechanical cow, which hag 
come into wide use in the Navy sincg 
the beginning of the war, makeg 
emulsified milk or cream from 
combination of sweet butter, milk 
powder and water. Centrifugal force 
exerts a pressure of more than 300% 
pounds to the square inch to break, 
up the fat globules and thoroughly 
emulsify the product. It produces 
what is really pure milk, or cream, 
depending on the butterfat content, 
and with all the vitamins and 
cium found in raw milk. 


J 
Icing Props 
Ice formations can now be pro 
duced on propeller blades at Wright 
Field, Ohio, for testing purposes, 
Engineers wanted to test anti-icing 
and de-icing projects, but found it 
difficult to secure ice formations 
when they wanted them. Now a spe 
cial spray, installed in the tail ture 
ret of a B-24, pumps water from two 
large tanks in the bomb-bay and 
sprays the prop of a plane follow. 
ing. To get a motion picture of one 
blade of the prop a camera, equipped 
with a special shutter, was tim 

































picture shows how the prop builds 
up and throws off ice during flight, 


New-type Ammunition 











New-type ammunition, which has n y 
been used by United States soldiers t ret 
in the Aleutians and Sicily, is less 19 
than half the weight and only onem ’ 
quarter the volume of regular .35 The 






calibre ammunition, but has deadly 
accuracy at 300 yards. A half-dozen 
or more clips of 15 cartridges fit 
easily into a soldier’s pocket. It is 
used in the new .30-calibre carbine 
and is designed to meet the require- 
ments of new tactics which have 
changed from mass formations to 
preliminary guerilla fighting by para- 
troops, commandos and landing par- 
ties who depend only on the am- 
munition they carry. 


Red Goggles 


Goggles with red plastic lenses 
are found not only to help gunners 
to estimate how closely bullets come 
to the targets but also aid in adapt+ 
ing pilots’ eyes to darkness. The red 
plastic lenses act as a light filter, 
excluding all rays except those at 
the red end of the spectrum. The 
goggle is unbreakable, weighs only 
about an ounce, has a_ perforated 
leather frame for ventilation with 
plastic shield strips fitted to allow 
side vision. 


Full Day 


Newly enrolled officer candidates 
in the Field Artillery School at Fort 
Sill, Okla., now observe every phase 
of field artillery warfare in a one- 
day field exercise held during thei 
first week there. In the first scene 
a battle-strength battalion demon 
strates the road space necessary for 
the personnel and equipment of a 
battalion. The second shows the 
battalion on the march, and a simu 
lated attack is staged. Scene three 
shows the battalion in the bivouac 
area. Scene four shows a battalion 
maneuver, and scene five is a close 
up of a battery area with an explana 
tion of the steps required for occu 
pation and the procedure to provide 
security for occupation. Scene six 
includes a visit to a radio and panel 
station, with a demonstration of how 
to mark a landing strip for a Grass 
hopper plane. Scene seven is a visit fe 
to a battery observation post. And 
scene eight gives the students & 
view of artillery’s relation to the 
infantry. 


J 
Canister Revived 
Canister shot, used effectively in 
the Civil War, is now tank ammuni- 
tion. Shrapnel shells, as used if 
the first World War, are no longer 
being manufactured. The caniste? 
shot is being used to wipe out hos 
tile machine-gun nests. It comes in 
a tin can containing 122 balls three 
eights of an inch in diameter. When 
fired, centrifugal force destroys the 
can shortly after it leaves the gum 
The resulting burst is highly effec 
tive at 200 to 400 yards. 


be 

Flour Sack Trunks Moun 

Swim trunks were short out atffos, | 
Fort Harrison, Ind., and swimming }¥ith | 
instruction was a “must” on thé pfaid. 
training program of the finance re D 
placement training center. So Lt Port 
Robert C. O’Hara conceived the ideajhe w 
of making trunks out of used flout fervi: 
sacks. The post Quartermaster [andi 
laundered 300 flour sacks and sent} The 
them to Indianapolis where trunks forme 
of all sizes were turned out shortly jing V 


New-type Torpedo —_|auc. 


Augu 
The Germans claim they have d@ 



























































paren 
veloped a new method of firing tot #¥isior 
pedos from shore against ships rne 
sea. The torpedos are propelled Ma: 
explosives instead of by comp he § 















air, 
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WASHINGTON — These are the 
nen who are fighting in Sicily, their 
tfits and their commanders. 

The Seventh Army is as typically 
mn American organization as ever 
pught under the United States flag. 
Wit is composed of some regular Army 
en, National Guardsmen, organized 
serves, and many men who before 
hey were called to service had 
ver fired a gun nor heard the 
gmble of a tank. Some of its sol- 
jers, a minority, went from the 
ttle-fields of Tunisia. Some saw 
mited service in the landings at 
‘Morocco. The others were fresh 
m the training grounds at home. 


45th Division 
This is the history of the 45th 
vision, which was formed original- 
as a National Guard unit in Okla- 
a: 1924—activated. 1940—called 
nto Federal service at Fort Sill, 
kla. 1942—transferred to Camp 
ens, Mass. then moved to Pine 
p, N. Y. 1943—transferred to 
p Pickett, Va. Here it was given 





e. It contains some 1,500 Indians 
m 28 different tribes. 
Its commanding general is Maj. 
m. Troy H, Middleton, who won 
Wistinction in the last war, being 
ice promoted within one month 
d Distinguished 
rvice Medal and the Silver Star. 
had retired from the Army in 
to become Dean of Administra- 
nm of Louisiana State University, 
t returned to active duty in Janu- 
, 1941. 
1st Infantry Division 

The ist Infantry Division was or- 
nally organized in May, 1917, as 
e last Expeditionary Division of 
A.E.F. After the Armistice it 
ame part of the army of occupa- 
n. It went through the Tunisian 
paign and had a large part in 


structor at the United States mill- 
tary academy, then commanded an 
infantry company in China for a 
year. In 1932 he was assigned to the 
Philippines as liaison officer to the 
Insular government and was per- 
sonal aide and adviser to Theodore 
Roosevelt, then governor-general of 
the islands. In 1936 he served as 





These Are the Outfits Who Fight 


Jn Sicily--and Their Histories 


assistant chief of staff of operations 
and training and acting chief of 
staff of the Second Army. He was 
appointed assistant commander of 
the 82nd when it was activated in 
March, 1942, was later named com- 
manding general, which office he re- 
tained when it was redesignated as 
an Airborne division. 





By Sgt. John Advent 

FORT WRIGHT, Wash.—Specially 
trained soldier fire-fighters from Fort 
George Wright and Geiger Field, 
both located on the outskirts of Spo- 
kane, Wash., may be sent in giant 
bombers to battle serious forest 
blazes throughout the Pacific north- 
west during the fire danger period 
this summer, 

The plan, under which soldiers are 





Sergeant Acts Fast 


As Fuse Fuzzes 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—Quick 
thinking by Sgt. Roy E. Jones of the 
59th Armored Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, saved the lives of 20 of his 
comrades while the gun crew was 
firing. 

Sergeant Jones’ crew was firing a 
shell with a time fuse. Ordinarily 
the fuse does not ignite until the 
shell has left the gun. In this case 
a defective shell started ticking im- 
mediately the fuse was set. Jones 
jerked the shell out of the hands of 
the fuse-seter, loaded it into the gun 


Timber Fire May Be 
Their First Enemy 


subject to immediate call to any fire 
in the northwest, was worked out 
by the Army with the cooperation 
of the United States forest service 
to defend the northwest’s precious 
timber in the face of a critical la- 
bor shortage. 

Groundwork for the forest defense 
program already has been laid with 
the training of enlisted men who 
are members of the guard and air 
base squadrons at Fort Wright and 
Geiger. The men are headed by 
Warrant Officer David A. May, as- 
sistant S-2 officer of Fort Wright 
and a graduate of the Washington 
school for forest fire-fighting. 

Technical movies were first shown 
to the men and then the theory of 
these films was put into practice as 
the forest service officials started 
snag fires for demonstration pur- 
poses. The fires were started in 
protected areas and were doused al- 
most immediately by soldiers who 
went to the burning areas in trucks. 

If a big fire should start in some 
part of the northwest, these soldier- 
firemen could be loaded into bomb- 
ers and flown to the scene of the 
blaze in the matter of minutes or a 
few hours. 


VISUAL AIDS in training Medical Soldiers for their tough 
battlefield jobs are considered highly important in the Med- 
ical Replacement Training Center, at Camp Pickett, Va., so 
the 4th Regiment operates a complete studio where five en- 
listed men work constantly at making plastercast models of 
legs, arms, heads and other parts of the body. Some are 
shown with fractures, injuries and wounds of all kinds, and 
some illustrate the various functions of organs or call atten- 
tion to pressure points, muscles, veins, etc. 








Barbecue Not | 
Such a Simple 
Thing After All 


CAMP SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif. 
—Soldiers of the evacuation hospital 


unit here in some way got hold of 
a cow and had a grand barbecue in 


officer 


OPA? 


the cow been inspected? 
cow committing any nuisance? 

Then the post veterinarian began 
to make inquiries. .Was the cow to 
in an authorized 
slaughter house? And the post sales 
inquired: 
killed the cow did they have the re- 
quired 3,300 ration points from the 


be slaughtered 


If the 


The barbecue has been called off. 





sight. But they forgot to figure in 





red tape. 


The post surgeon heard about the 
cow and directed the sanitary officer 
to investigate. Where was it being 
kept? Were government funds used 





BEAT™ HEAT 


El Guettar, be-| ; ; . a i in, n 
~— ee catiedty rte mag hog in record —- ee ~ tee - Fire-fighting is an extra-curricular | to acquire it? Was it being milked? of uaat sea sunburn, aeaee 
y para. = r ancl & fire. The shell burst harmlessly in| activity for soldiers from Fort | If so, was the milk being sold? If kin—tak h out of mos- 

m March 21 to April 3. the air well away from the gun posi- , . skin—take ouch out of m 


















The ist has been under the com- 
nd of Maj. Gen. Terry Allen since 
y, 1942, when it was at Camp 
Blanding, Fla. General Allen en- 
ed the Army in 1912, saw service 
Texas and was wounded when 
ing with the 358th Infantry in 


2nd Armored 
The 2nd Armored Division is one 
of the pioneers of the U. S. Army’s 


eel struggled aganist by education, has 
adapt-rance. He was awarded the Silver advised tolerance of religious prac- MEXSANA 
ne oot ‘cn i Phone are yt = Si l C tices among older Red army men, FORMERLY MEXICAN HEAT POWDER 
filter, @Lea uster for his service t such as wearing crosses in battle. 
sick Sure, ne see el Sonal Corps to Expand c comes bate, 
The Mwarded the Distinguished Service 
s only #Medal for his achievement in shap- * e MAGAZINE | 
forated @ng the 1st Division into a fighting ts a 10 oto ervl 
» with organization and for his leadership ce 
, allow Tunisia. SUBSCRIPTIONS 


tion. 


Sergeant Jones was commended 
for bravery in face of danger by Maj. 





Dean B. Stone, acting battalion 
commander, at a special ceremony 
held in the sergeant’s honor. 


Wright and Geiger. They are on im- 
mediate call for any blaze that 
should occur anywhere in the north- 
west timber. They go to fires in 
fatigue clothing, heavy shoes, hel- 
mets and carrying first-aid kits and 
water canteens. 





WASHINGTON—The Army’s radio 
photo service, which made pictures 





already putting the finishing touches 
on the service in that area. 


so, was the milk money going into 
the fund used to buy the cow? Had | 





PRESIDENT MIKHAIL KALININ, | 
of Russia, while saying that religion | 
is a misguiding 








quito, and other non-poisonous 
insect bites—sprinkle on a pro- 
| # tecting, medicated coat of sooth- 
ing, cooling Mexsana, formerly 
Mexican Heat Powder. Costs 
institution to be | § little—at the PX always ask for 










































Special Military Rates 
For Men In the Service 
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ls made up of hand-picked men, se- 
lected for their special skills. 

The Division is commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Gaffey, who went 
erseas with the 312th Artillery in 
the last war, and was later ees 
wit 


of Occupation in Germany. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 


Given to Nurse 


WASHINGTON—The heroic con- 
duct of an Army nurse, 2nd Lt. Edith 
E. Greenwood, in saving her patients 
from a hospital fire has brought to 
her the first award of the Soldier's 
Medal ever made to a woman, the 
War Department announced. This 
decoration, instituted in 1926, is 


mitting of pictures and printed mat- 
ter simultaneous with the movement 
of teleype messages. Finally, a four- 
piece unit was developed weighing 
but 184 pounds, by which a picture 
could be thrown into the ether and 
with a similar unit on the other 
end which would receive it and pro- 
duce a negative suitable for printing. 

In the experiments to get suffi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT OVERSEAS 


Staten 
Island, 
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LT 


HOLDS 


. Grass |Medal last June for his noted suc-|siven for heroism not involving act-| cjent clarity a picture was sent back 

, a visitfeess as Chief of Staff of the II |¥4l conflict with the enemy. and forth between Africa and the fonon me 
t. AndiGorps in the Tunisian operations. The first broke out in the early| United States 200 times. 

lents & 8rd Infantry Division morning of April 17, 1943, in a sta- 

to the tion hospital at Yuma, Ariz. A stove Pp '@) | N E S 


The 3rd Infantry Division, which 
tlso had an impressive battle record 
in the World War, saw action as 









in the diet kitchen exploded. Fire 
quickly spread to the nearby ward 
where Lieutenant Greenwood was 


New Driver Supplied 
For Stranded Troupe 


COLLAR 







DOWN 





vely in §Part of the Western Task Force in| duty nurse in charge of 15 bed pa-| CAMP WHITE, Ore.—The Army 

mmuni- the landing in French Morocco. It | tients. found a way again, when the Camel 

used ingwas in reserve in Tunisia and was| Lieutenant Greenwood gave the| Caravan troupe, playing here last 

, Jonger #Moving in el _— when the en-|alarm and with . ward attendant, | week, lost its bus driver, who was Prevents 
canister >My surrendered. Pfc. James J. Ford, tried to extin- ken to ation hospital for a 8 

ut hos f, Maj. Gen. Lucian K. Truscoot jr.,|guish the flames. Finding that im- aon Fa BageoiBremnnon je nel NEATNESS Collar Curl 
omes inj*td Infantry commander, entered | possible, she removed all her pa-| Some inquiry produced Cpl. Andy COUNTS' 4 














the Army as a second lieutenant of 
jaCavairy in the Officers Reserve Corps 


at the Command and General Staff 
hool at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 


Serving on the staff of Lord Louis 


in 1917. He served as an instructor 


from 1936 to 1940. In 1942, while 


tients to safety with the aid of the 
soldier, who suffered burns about 
the face and hands. The rescue was 
achieved so speedily that, although 
the ward burned to the ground in 
five minutes, not a patient was in- 
jured. The nurse then gave first aid 





Andreas of the QM motor pool, who 
was an ace Greyhound driver before 
he entered the Army. Arrangements 
were made with the camp officers 
so that Andreas was granted suffi- 
cient time to take the party on for 
their next appearance at the Chico 








In the army as INVISIBLE 


well as in civil- 
ian life, neat- 
ness is a great 


UNDER COLLAR 


SPIFFY COLLAR 
STAYS give you 
fresh, crispy, 
snappy smartness, 
Peps up your per- 
sonal appearance, 


, Mountbatten, Chief of the Comman-|to Ford, who also was awarded the | ,; asset. i 

out atffos, of the British army, he was |Soldier’s Medal. air base. h — f EASY ON... 
rimming f¥ith a Commando unit in the Dieppe P ‘ | why miliions © EASY OFF 
on the}faid. In December, 1942, following | Cook Just H d Out Shoot ’Em with Bonds men in service , 
ance ré¢ his participation in the storming of 00 ust ums an u Ai f S C test e Quick as a wink to 
So ort Lyautey, in French Morocco, im of Stewart Uontes are wearing 
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the ideafhe was awarded the Distinguished CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Stewart SPIFFY COLLAR ‘ ff. Self-adiusti 
ed flout Service Medal for his conduct of the} CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Cpl.| this week announced the start of a STAYS tLF ADJUSTIN ow GGUSING 
srmaster landing operations. Scott Nesbitt, cook in Company A,/|“Shoot ’'Em Down Trophy” contest » and stays put, 
nd sent? The 82nd Division, Airborne, was|of the 266th Colored Quartermaster | designed to “Shoot the Axis Down 
. trunks formed as an Infantry Division dur- | Battalion, hums a tune while he| with War Bonds.” . UT A FE . 
shortly. fing World War I. It was called into | bustles about his hot kitchen, and—j| A silver loving cup will be award- BEFORE costs B ad CENTs 
Active service in March, 1942, In|a song is born. His songs, “I Did|ed by the official camp newspaper, one 
lo August of that year it became the|All I Could,” “Until I Come Home | “Shoot "Em Down,” to the first anti- }: 





have de Parent for present-day airborne di- | Again,” and “I Long for You,” are | aircraft battalion to qualify 100 per 
ring tom ¥isions, and moved from Camp Clai- 


likely to be heard shortly over na-|cent in the purchase of War Bonds. 


SPIFFY 











ships ati®orne, La., to Fort Bragg, N. C. tional networks, Nesbitt is said to |The contest will close on Sept. 1, or : INVISIBLE. COLLAR STAY 
elled Maj. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, | have a fine voice and has made sev-| before if a battalion makes the 100 " YRS ar ARMY x STORES dae 
np: mie 82nd’s commander, was an in-| eral recordings. per cent quota before that date. . AND P 
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Gadget Fakes Motion of Sea 
To Study Ca 








es 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—A mo- 
tion sickness preventive, developed 
by the Surgeon of the Engineer 
Amphibian Command, may serve to 
eliminate motion sickness as a prob- 
lem in military operations, if it lives 
up to the promise shown in prelim- 
inary experimental work at Camp 
Edwards. 


To all branches of the Army, mo- | 


tion sickness is a problem—to the 
Engineer Amphibian Command, it is 
one of peculiar military urgency. 
EAC troops go to war in boats—they 
man the landing craft which assault 
hostile beaches in the first shock of 
invasion. A landing craft and high 
seas make for seasickness, and sea- 
sickness makes for poor soldiering. 
Told to Find Preventive 

When the Engineer Amphibian 
Command was organized, in June of 
1942, Gen. Daniel Noce instructed 
the Command Surgeon, Lt. Col. L. L. 
Barrow, M. C., to conduct research 
work on motion sickness preventives, 
with a view toward rendering EAC 
troops more effective in _ battle. 
Colonel Barrow and two assistants, 
Capt. James C. Williams, M. C., and 
Capt. Howard F. Conn, M. C., com- 
menced work immediately. 

They rode the boats with the 
troops, observing their reaction to 
various seas, winds, and tempera- 
tures. They experimented with va- 
rious standard seasickness remedies, 
and found most of them wanting in 
one way or another. Some were 
completely useless, others prevented 
seasickness but were valueless from 
a military point of view because they 
reduced the soldiers’ awareness of 
their surroundings to a point where 
they were no longer efficient fight- 
ing men. 

Colonel Barrow had done experi- 
mentation with seasickness pre- 
ventives prior to the activation of 
the EAC. From his research and 
the work done by his staff evolved 
the Motion Sickness’ Preventive 
Army Development Types, which has 
tentatively proven to be more ef- 
fective than any other preventive 
known to the research staff. 

Machine Designed 
To aid the staff in its research 





State Militia Trains 
For 10 Days at Bragg 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Two thou- 
sand North Carolina State Guards- 
men are here for a 10-day training 
encampment. The purpose is to de- 
velop some 40 units into organiza- 
tions capable of dealing with emer- 
gency situations which may possibly 
develop under war conditions. 

Organized as the militia of North 
Carolina while the National Guard 
is in Federal service, the State 
Guard has the responsibility of keep- 
ing order and protecting life and 


property in the state. A 10-day pro-| 


gram has been prepared to give the 
guardsmen training to meet any 
emergencies, and also to provide 
physical hardening. 


Nine Cited for Fire 
Fighting at Hancock 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—An officer 
and eight enlisted men stationed at 
this post received commendations 
this week from Brog. Gen, Philip S. 
Gage, commanding general of the 
Harbor Defenses of New York, for 
conspicuous service in fighting a fire 
at one of the post theaters last week. 

Recipients of the commendation 
were ist Lt. Tilford T. Wall, Sgt. 
Frank Laviola, Sgt. Edward R. Fan- 
cher, T/Sgt. George E. Hynes, Cpl. 
Charles J. Houg, Pfc. Albert W. 
Stoll, Pfc. James J, O’Brien, Pfc. John 
C. Wasniewski and Pvt. James F. 
Mulligan, 





eee 
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| work a Motion Sickness Machine 
|; was designed by ist Lt. Wendell 
| Lockett and built by three enlisted 
| men of the command, T/3 John Sal- 
lach, Sgt. Arthur R. Nichold and 
| Pfc. William B. Kuse. This machine 
| reproduces the three basic motions 
of a boat at sea—the up-an-down 
| pitch, the side-to-side yaw, and the 
roll. It has the basic arrangements 
of a balance or seesaw—the subjects 
| sit in enclosed cabins at either end 
|of the machine, the three variable 
motors of the machine are turned 
on, and the subjects’ reactions to 
the basic movements of the sea may 
be isolated and studied. 

The machine is a means to an 
end—it tests the effectiveness of the 





use of Sickness 


, AN UNSTEADY 
1 “victim” is helped 
$ out of the motion 
sickness machine 
at Camp Ed- 
wards, as Capt. 
Howard F. Conn 
supervises. 


preventive, and it constantly repro- 
duces identical research conditions, 
which would be impossible in a boat 
at sea. And the preventive, both on 
the Motion Sickness Machine and in 
actual operation at sea, has been 
found to be so effective that it has 
been approved by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and is now being produced in 
quantity. 

Experiments conducted so far have 
shown this remedy to be effective 
in preventing severe and moderate 
symptoms of seasickness and almost 
as effective in producing even mild 
symptoms. And experiments made 
by air travelers have tentatively 
demonstrated that it is equally ef- 





fective in preventing air sickness. 
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companies. 
Pvt. Joseph J. Fostich supplies 


furniture. 


AVID READERS in the 46th Armored Regiment, Camp Beale, 
Calif., have the Special Service office to thank for supplying 
them with books on maneuvers. 
libraries, holding 10 or 12 books, is given each company. 
After a week or so, the libraries are changed among the 
Here T/Sgt. Louis J. Kirby draws a book while 





ee “ 


One of these walking 


the muscle. The book holders 


are well enough made to be a fitting item of day-room 








New 500 Horsepower 
Motors Put Zip in Tanks 


| WASHINGTON—Details of the 
Army’s new 500-horsepower tank en- 
gine were announced this week by 
,the War Department. 


| In production for more than a 


year, the liquid-cooled unit was de-| 


|veloped especially for use in tanks 


|by Army Ordnance and civilian engi- | 


j}neers. During recent Army tests at 
Fort Knox, the engine led in endur- 
ance tests and topped other engines 
|iIn nearly all phases of performance. 

In the Army, the engine has be- 
come popular with fighting.men be- 
cause it is dependable, 
lof “zip.” and its compact construc- 
| tion makes it simple to service. On 
the home front, it lends itself to mass 
assembly-line production, and its 
manufacture has been possible with 
ia minimum of change in available 
machinery. 

Basic specifications of the engine 
were taken from a 12-cylinder air- 
| craft engine built as an independent 
| Civilian project in 1940 and 1941. An 
urgent need was seen in the summer 
jot 1941 for more production of en- 
gines for tanks. 





has plenty | 


Negotiations soon were completed 
for a development program for the 
eight-cylinder tank engine. With the 
help of Army Ordnance experts, the 
necessary changes were made, the 12 
cylinders being cut down to 8, with 
a clutch and flywheel added, and the 
fuel, ignition and lubrication sys- 
tems altered. 

Extensive tests were made in the 
laboratory and on the field. In Jan- 
uary, 1942, the go-ahead signal was 


given for quantity production of the | 


engine. 

Realizing that getting into produc- 
tion as quickly as possible would be 
most important, the manufacturers 
adapted their designs to the automo- 
tive machinery and tools on hand. 
The accuracy of their work was 
proved when in April, 1942, the first 


| engine came off the lines with 82 per | 


cent of the equipment on hand doing 
the job. 

Using secondary aluminum, the en- 
gine is relatively light for a tank 
engine and its 500 horsepower gives 
jit ranking among the best in the me- 
dium tank field, 


| 


—— 








Named pin-up girl for the week at 
CAMP BARKELEY, Tex., was our 
old favorite, “Dirty Gertie.” She 
was picked by the post newspaper, 
the News, which could have claimed 
a scoop in printing the picture be- 





When Maj. Gen. Homer M. Gron- 
inger tossed the first pitch at a 
Brooklyn Dodgers-FORT HAMIL- 
TON (N. Y.) game, Umpire Pvt. Dick 
Ebbitt called it a bail. The general 
protested, the private argued back 
and finally waved the general from 
the field. But before he went the 
general shook hands with the private 
to let the oogling crowd of GIs know 
it was all an act.... Red Cross is 
giving five coat hangers to each Fi- 
nance Replacement Training Center 
trainee entering FORT BENJAMIN 
HARRISON, Ind. The coat hangers 
were collected by the Lions Club of 
Indianapolis. . .. The band was 
playing martial airs as the WAAC 
Third Regiment marched in fatigue 
uniforms to the drill field at FORT 
DES MOINES, Iowa. Came the 
command: “Rrepare to weed!” Fol- 
lowed by: “Weed!” And the band 
played “Bend Down, Sister” as they 
weeded. 


Pvt. Arthur Bell, 7ist Battalion 
Headquarters, CAMP CROFT, N. C., 
survived the rigors of basic train- 
ing, including obstacle course, in- 
filtration course and PT, only to land 
in the hospital when he dislocated 
his knee in a jitterbug contest at 
the local USO. ...A jury of seven 
GI gourmets sampled the culinary 
artistry of Staff Leader Dorothy 
Grebelsky, WAAC mess sergeant at 
CAMP KILMER, N. J., and two 
days later moved over to T/Sgt. 
Paul E. Sngle’s chow emporium in 
the TC-DEML Detachment. By a 
vote of 4 to 3 they ended a feud 
which developed after a number of 
WAACS and enlisted men began 
comparing the qualities of their re- 
spective messes. Winner: WAAC 
Grebelsky. ...S/Sgt. Jermal Risk, 
Regimental Headquarters Company, 
383rd Infantry, CAMP VAN DORN, 
Miss., has been promoted a grade 
a month for the past six months. 
Inducted last December, he just 
sewed on staff sergeant stripes. ... 
If a certain private at the SHE- 
NANGO PERSONNEL REPLAGE- 
MENT DEPOT, Pa., will come out of 
hiding long enough, list Lt. Cedric 
R. Taylor, postal officer, will deliver 
his mail. Lieutenant Taylor got a 
letter from the private inquiring 
why he has not been receiving let- 
ters from his girl friend. But it 
turned out the soldier was AWOL, 
had been five other times since Jan- 
uary, hadn’t been in camp long 
enough at any one time for his mail 
to catch up with him. 

The old Army was never like this, 
groaned the sergeant when a group 
of WAACs at CAMP HOOD, Tex., 
voted to buy its KPs rubber gloves 
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..- When Pfc. 


and hand 
William D. McLaurin, Medical Sec- 


lotion. 


tion, 1560th Service Unit, CAMP 
ATTERBURY, Ind., stepped into a 
civilian barbershop at nearby Frank- 
lin, Ind., he found (1) a long line 
of waiting customers, (2) an empty 
barber chair. Explaining that he 
was a barber himself, McLaurin 
stepped behind the empty chair, soon 
whittled the line down so he could 
get service himself. . . . Pfc. Charles 
J. Munk, one of the operators of 
the sound truck that tours CAMP 
SANTA ANITA, Calif., must have 
had something else on his mind 
when he heard a nearby sergeant 
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yell to a bunch of marching rookies: 
“Cadence, count!” For out from the 
loud speaker came Muk’s beller; 
“Testing—one, two, three, four! Test. 
ing—one, two, three, four.” 

It took a 5th Armored Division 
tank to capture, after a two-mile 
cross-country chase near PINE 
CAMP, N. Y., a 75-foot barrage bak 
loon that had snapped its cable at 
Kingston, Ontario, The balloon 
evaded all the efforts of dismounted 
troops Mps, police and the Canadian 
airforce to bring it to earth. When 
a Canadian pilot poured machine-gun 
bullets into the big gas bag only re 
sult was several hundred telephone 
calls that the RCAF was battling an 
invading enemy airship. Finally a 
tank crew of Co. I, 34th Armore@ 
Regiment, rolled up over the trail. 
ing cable. Driver T/5 William Mont. 
gomery then skillfully drove one 
track along the cable, slowly lower 
ing the bag to earth. 

Best foxhole submitted on a re 
cent 8th Armored Division Head 
quarters bivouac, at CAMP POLK, 
La., when the preoccupation was on 
camouflage was one with sides and 
bottom sodded and topped off with 
a few woodland posies.... You can 
take a woman out of civilian life 
but you can’t take the woman out 
of her, says Cpl. David Kames, who 
passes out the WAAC clothing at 
MIAMI BEACH, Fla. “She’ll like 
the uniform, she’ll even ask for big- 
ger shoes if hers are too tight, but 
although WAAC hats are exactly 
alike she’ll try on a lot before pick- 
ing one.” 

At CAMP LEE, Va., cash awards 
are given the 10 best-dressed sol- 
diers in the 9th Quartermaster 
Training Regiment each week. The 
competition is restricted to trainees, 
... At CAMP DAVIS, N. C., Maj. 
J. L. O’Brien, mess supervisor, of- 
fers $10 to the mess sergeant whose 
organization wastes less food dur- 
ing the month. Percentages are ar- 
rived at by dividing the total 
weight of waste by the total num- 
ber of diners. 

Cpl. Charley Stark of the 90th 
Div. Motor Transport unit, CAMP 
BARKELEY, Tex., is a GI superman. 
Showing off his strength, he put his 
arms around the waists of two girls, 





squeezed. One girl screamed. Three 


ribs were cracked. . . When the 
572nd Signal Aircraft Warning Bn, 
moved into CAMP GORDON JOHN- 
Son, Fla., its romeos trooped down 
to the service club dance, appropri- 
ated all available worman-power. 
Suddenly the music was stopped with 
the announcement: “All men of the 
572nd Battalion will report to their 
companies immediately.” Sadly the 
572nd men filed out. But a suspicious 
first sergeant called the outfit, found 
the announcement was a _ phoney. 
Minutes later the 572nd had the sit- 
uation well in hand again ...A 
sweet young lass sipped her cold 
drink in the PX at ENID AIR 
FIELD, Tex., watched six enlisted 
men and cadets take turns shooting 
miserable scores on the amusement 
machine gun. When they had fin- 
ished, she stepped to the machine, 
out-shot them all, turned on her 
heels and walked out without 4 
glance to either side . . . Post news 
paper at CAMP SHELBY, Miss, 
questioned WAACs and soldiers on 
their movie preferences, found they 
liked musicals best of all, would 
rather wait their turn to see real 
action than sit through a Hollywood 
version of war... USO club at Salt 
Lake City, near FORT DOUGLAS, 
Utah, offers a weekly prize for the 
best example of the doodler’s art. 

Lt. Col. Dallas G. Warne, execu- 
tive officer of the Supply and Serv- 
ice Division at CAMP ELLIS, Ill. 
isn’t quite sure who his mail is 
from when it is signed T/5 Lewis. 
Both his daughter and son-in-law 
are techs fifth grade. ... Pointing 
his finger at a man wandering aime 
lessly around the room, an instruct- 
ing officer at ABERDEEN PROVING 
GROUND, Md., demanded: “What is 
the Dewey Decimal System used 
for?” The man looked wonderingly 
at him. “I dunno.” “What’s your 
organization, soldier?” the officer 
asked. “Haven’t got any, mister,” 





came the reply. “I’m just the Coca 
Cola man here to refill the ma 
chine, wherever it is.” ... Beforé 
Cpl. Harold A. Wells of 253rd Regt 
Hq. Co., CAMP BLANDING, Fits | 
(See “ALL PRESENT,” Page 16) 
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MAIN STREET, somewhere in Sicily, resumes normality soon after the Americans occupy 
Scenes of terrorized populace such as were witness in Axis-occupied countries have 
not followed the Axis invasion. Axis prisoners are brought in by the truckload and seem 


Zt. 


to be enjoying the ride. 








—Signal Corps Radiophoto 
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Fhe Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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HEADQUARTERS, AGF — Favor- 
able action can be taken only “very 
few” applications by officers who de- 
sire transfers to branches and serv- 
ices other than those in which they 
are now serving, it was announced 
by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Com- 
manding Army Ground Forces, 

Revealing an existing surplus of | 
officers in all branches and services | 
with the exception of the Medical 
Corps, General McNair expressed the 
desire that no application for trans- 
fer or detail regarding it be for- 
warded to Ground Force Headquar- 
ters unless it is shown that the 
change will benefit the service. 

Qualified applicants for air crew 
and parachute training, however, 
will not be restricted from entering 
such requests for transfer, 

Use of tactical channels of supply 
have been emphasized by Army 
Ground Force Headquarters in order 
to train field forces in_ realistic 
theater-of-operations supply pro- 
cedures. 

Issues of equipment on initial al- 
lowances will be made through the 
post or any other appropriate Army 
Service Force agency. Requisitions 





for items not covered by initial is- 
sues and for replacement or main- 
tenance items must be routed 


through tactical supply units to the 
ASF base. While use of these tac- 
tical supply units may be less sim- 
plified and even less efficient, Ground 
Force Headquarters believes’ the 
training value will outweigh any such 
minor inconveniences. 
* 7. 

ARMORED COMMAND — The 
newly redesignated Armored Com- 
mand, with headquarters at Fort 
Knox, Ky., is under command of 
Maj. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., who 


last was reported at Headquarters, 
European Theater of Operations, 
where he conferred with Lt. Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, commander of 
American troops in that theater. 


Brig. Gen. John L. Pierce has been | 


named Chief of Staff of 
mored Command, succeeding Brig. 
Gen. David G. Barr. General Pierce 
formerly was commanding officer of 
Combat Command “A” of the 9th 
Armored Division. General Barr's 
new assignment has not been an- 
nounced. 

The 16th Armored Division was 
activated July 15 at Camp Chaffee, 


Ark., and launched an_ intensive 
training program under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Douglass T. 


Greene. 


Division. Brig. Gen. Robert V. Mara- 
ist, who saw action in Africa with 
the 1st Armored Division, has been 


named chief of Combat Command | the campaign at Buna Mission in the 


“A” of the newly activated division, 
while Brig. Gen. Peter Rodes heads 
Combat Command “B”. 

Mass training in judo, jiu jitsu 
and “everything In the book” of un- 





armed combat will begin August 19 
in the Armored Replacement Train- 
ing Center at Fort Knox, Ky. Non- 


com instructors are 
training preparatory to 
of the program. 


undergoing 
institution 


Executives of nine Industrial as- 
sociations representing hundreds of 
war materiel manufacturers, visited 
Fort Knox, Ky. to observe training 


programs and other activities of the|is a WAVE. 


Armored Command. Accompanied 
by Maj. Gen, Charles L. Scott, ARTC | representing the British Antiaircraft 





According to Maj. R. G. S. Hoare, | Alaskan Chill 


Life at the Front 


Reports on Fighting Men 
From All Over the World 


Happy Release 


WITH THE AMERICAN FORCES |} 
IN SICILY— Two American flyers 
who had been forced down and taken 
prisoners by the Italians while 
wounded, were released when 17| 
Americans, with two jeeps, took Ra-| 
gousa. The Italians had attempted | 
to take the two wounded men on)! 
to Messina, for transport to Italy, | 
but the two groaned so much they 
induced their captors to leave them! 
where they were. | 


Cool Resorts 


WITH THE U. S. AIR FORCE 
IN INDIA—Three rest canips in the 
foothills of the Himalayas now pro- 
vide a two weeks holiday for every 
soldier of the Tenth Army Air Force 
in India. They were built by the 
British army as summer quarters 
for their forces but have been turned 
oyer to the Americans. The tempera- 
ture at the camps is about 70 de- 
grees by day and 45 to 50 degrees 
at night, in comparison to the 110 
and 115 degree temperature of the 


regular Air Force bases. The men 
the 
things they would do at a resort 


back home, including sieeping late. 
The camps are free from the danger 
of Jap bombings and hence from 
the nervous strain of waiting for, 
a raid. 


SEATTLE—Two dancing girls, Jo 


Commander; Brig. Gen. D. G. Barr, | Command, the unit had trained only | Andrews and Judy Lane, who have 


then Armored Command Chief of | three weeks in 
Staff; and Brig. Gen. W. B. Palmer, | 
Armored Command artillery officer, | 
the War Department’s guests} 
watched trainees storm “Little |} 
Tokyo,” a “Jap village” used in teach- 
ing street-fighting techniques. 


together 


THIRD ARMY—Gen. Francisco L. 
Urquizo, Mexican Sub-Secretary of 
National Defense, recently arrived 
in Louisiana by plane for a three- 
day visit in the Third Army ma- 
neuver area. While in the area, Gen- 
eral Urquizo and his party of five, 
including Brig. Gen. Arthur R. Har- 





ANTIAIRCRAFT COMMAN D— |} 
In an impressive demonstration 
before Army Ground Force military 
observers at Camp Davis, N. C., vet- 


England, | been on an eight months entertain- 
and during the demonstration they | ing tour in Alaska, found that their 
used new guns and a new director.| feet hurt on the concrete sidewalks 

- | here after 


getting round for the 
better part of a year in Alaskan 
mud. They tell of dancing “in cos- 
tumes” in numbing cold while the 
soldiers sat out in front in 
and mukluks. They tell how the 
men loved perfume, which they 
spread around freely, “because it re- 
minded them of the girls at home.” 


eran British gunners of the Ist) ris, U. S. Military Attache to Mex- | Now the two girls want to go where 
Composite Antiaircraft Battery de- ico, were guests of Lt. Gen. Court-/ it is warm—to Africa, or perhaps 
stroyed a plane-towed “sleeve” tar-| ney H. Hodges, commanding gen- | Sicily or Italy. 

get with the sixth shot fired. The| eral of the Third Army and South- | 

demonstration--first of a series to} ern Defense Command. 'Adventure, Surely 

be held in Army Ground Force} At Fort Sam Houston General Ur- | ‘ 

camps throughout the nation—also | quizo reviewed a guard of honor CAIRO, Egypt—Pfc. Michael Scam- 


included a rapid change of barrels | 
by the gunners even before their 
target could be returned along the 
original line of fire. 


and received a 17-gun salute. 
|} was honored by General Hodges at 
;a dinner at the St. Anthony Hotel 
in San Antonio, Tex. 





Enemy Weapons Inferior 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, North 
Africa—Study of captured enemy 
weapons by ordnance officials here 
indicates that both German and 
Italian small arms are deteriorating 
in quality. They were said to be 
made of less satisfactory material 
than weapons captured previously. 

Italian manufacturers were found 
to be using cast-iron braces and de- 
fective springs. 

No Accurate Italian Gun 


“No Italian weapon is really 
curate,” one ordnance officer 


old model 88's, which are harder to 
dig in and camouflage than the im- 
proved weapons of their own field 
pieces. 
guns are the best the Italians have. 
The Nazi equipment showed that 
German ingenuity and skill are still 
flourishing. A new 75 German anti- 


factured in large quantities, is effec- | 
tive against both armor and troops. 
The Germans have evidently util- 


ac- 
said. 





the Ar-| 


General Greene formerly | vens-trained outfits are fighting in 
was commanding officer of Combat | Sicily and a third was recently cited 
Command “A” of the 7th Armored | by 


“Most of them are feeble imitations 


ow 5 Allied ized the best of the armaments 
of better types in German or lie seized in Czechoslovakia, France, 
armies. It was shown that some ; : 
of the Italian divisions still are | Belgium and Russia for 
equipped with 25-year-old Austrian forces. Czech Bren guns and Rus- 
| machine guns. The Germans have} gian 76-mm. anti-tank guns were 
|given the Italians a number of their! among the material captured. 
uit" NN! | Russian guns were still on Rus- 


sian-made tires but the range-finders 
had been re-engraved with directions 


a Nazi Joke 
Di est | Some machine guns made and sold 
Fe | by Germany to Denmark before the 


}war, and seized with the occupation 
{ 





ww oN OF that country, had been used in 
FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Two De- | Africa. 

What had been announced as an- 

other German secret weapon, a Six- 

General MacArthur. The 45th barreled mortar electrically oper- 


land First Divisions are pushing back |ated, for firing smoke or gas shells 


| the enemy on the Italian island and 


for some 800 yards, was regarded 
the 32nd won Mac’s praise following|as a joke by American ordnance 
officers. 


Pacific area. es 


Gen. Stockton Takes Over 
Stewart Ack-Ack Center 


If you're looking for Pvt. Chico | 
Lopez, just yell “Chico.” If you 
get technical and call him by his 











full name, Chico Eframe Lopez CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Brig. Gen. 

Roderigo Velez Diamaz Quartaz | Edward A. Stockton Jr. this week 

Dela Parra, he's liable not to be | assumed command of the Antiair- 

there by the time you get it out. craft Artillery Training Center here, | 

- - succeeding Brig. Gen. O. L. Spiller. 

Aux. Evelyn Ann Hilliard of the General Stockton arrived from 

| 4th WAAC Training Center has put | Fort Eustis, Va. where he has been} 
ithe ninth star on the family service | its commanding general for the past 
flag, back home in a window in| six months. General Spiller will as- 


Louisville, Ky. Five Natterman sons | sume 

are in the Army, one now in Africa; | general 
two in the Navy, and one daughter | Southern 
headquarters 


duties as commanding 
the Gulf Sector of 
Defense Command, with 
at New Orleans. 


new 
of 


Ordnance Finds in Africa ¢: 


| Making his Yay backward at night 


He | bulluri, captured by Italians in Sicily 


was accused of being a spy when he 
refused to answer questions, was 
put up againsf a wall and shot seven 
times by a captain and later had 
two hand grenades thrown at him 
by a private. Realizing that he was 
not vitally wounded he remained 


quiet and when left alone made his 


way to a nearby cemetery where he 
sawed the ropes on his hands on 
sharp edge of a _ gravestone. 


he ran into friendly civilians who 
told him that American troops were 
nearby. He shouted “American sol- 
dier, help,” was shortly found, given 
first aid and taken to a field hos- 


Even so, these old German | pital. When he was later being evac- 


uated on a_ hospital it was 
bombed and sunk at 
But he was taken aboard another 


and carried to safety in North Africa. 


ship 


. . . 
|tank gun, which is said to be manu- Raisin Bait 


HEADQUARTERS ALASKA DE- 
FENSE COMMAND—Attu turns out 
to be quite a resort—for fishermen. 
Salmon and Dolly Varden trout come 
up the rivers, but at this season the 
trout spurn all food but salmon eggs. 


their field One of the special service officers 


commandeered a can of raisins from 


parkas | 


is moorings. | 





a mess kitchen, dipped the raisins 
in red ink, and produced a good im- 
itation of pink salmon eggs. These, 
with fish hooks already on hand, 
proved so effective. that soon mess 
kitchens all over the island were 
fragrant with the odor of sizzling 
trout. ; 


Smart WAACs 


AN EIGHTH AIR FORCE ORIEN- 


TATION CENTER SOMEWHERE 


IN ENGLAND—Maj. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker reviewed a battalion of 
WAACs who were being turned over 
to the American forces for duty and 
described their parade as “the smart- 
est I have seen—and I have seen 
many.” The WAACs were wearing 
new patches on their left shoulders 
showing they were attached to the 
Air Forces. 


Falling Off 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA 
—Cpl. Merle Griset, who “hates 
writing letters and seldom did any 
before getting into the Army, com- 
plains because his mail has fallen off 
to an average of 200 letters per 
month. “There are 10 in our fam- 
ily,” he notes, “then I write to. my 
former NYA kids, tennis students, 
friends and buddies I’ve met since 
I entered the Army. Griset figures 
he has received 3,000 letters in 16 
months overseas. Now he answers 
them promptly, averaging four pages ; 
to a letter. 


Busy Stove 


ON THE TRAVELLING Px, 
ALASKA RAILROAD—Sgt. George 
E. Klos is buyer, manager and chief 
clerk of a travelling store, which is 
pulled by a truck motor unit up 
and down the 500 miles of track 
which connect the interior of Alaska 
with the sea. With two helpers, Sgt. 
Klos sells $400 of sweets, bacon, shav- 
ing cream, toothpaste, writing paper 
to 80 customers in 20 minutes. That 
is the average business on his stops. 
He believes he does a larger per 
capita business in these supplies than 


| any other PX in business anywhere 


|Could Be King 


KIRIWINA ISLAND, The Trobri- 
ands—Copper-skinned natives stood 
goggle-eyed at the sight of the shiny 
brass instruments of the first band 
they had ever heard here recently. 
At the first notes they jumped, a 
few backed away in fear, others stood 
open-mouthed. Then they all broke 
into delighted squeals but soon be- 
came silent to listen. Closest atten- 
tion went to the drummer until Pfe. 
Mitchell Dyszel, a vaudeville magli- 
cian, topped off the band performance 
with some sleight of hand. He was so 
popular that he said he thought he 
could easily become king if his am- 
bitions ran that way. 


Historic Ground 


SOMEWHERE IN NORTH AFRI- 
CA—A short distance from the spot 
where history says St. Cyprian was 
beheaded and where Saints Perpetua 
and Felicita were fed to voracious 
lions, now stands a pulpit and there — 
an Army chaplain holds service each 
Sundayy in the crumbling ruins of 
the amphitheater of ancient Car- 
thage. The services are held by Chap- 
lain Herbert T. Neve. 
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MODERN WIG-WAM is the latest piece of equipment for pho- 
tographic companies, a portable lab. It is complete with elec- 
unning water, a ventilating system and a zipper 
This one has just been acquired by the 166th Photog- 


Flexible steel rods 
Signal Corps Photos. 
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Shucks; Army's Not Tough 4™ericans Out-Slug — 
Compared to ihe Old Dave 


By Pvt. Thomas Devine, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

(This is the first of tavo articles) 
The Army’s a tough life, isn’t it, 
men—or is it? In 1825 you “yo 
have got seven days in solitary con- 
finement for sneezing, wiping your 
* nose, scratching your head, or “look- 
ing cross” in ranks. 
in Oliver Cromwell’s Army in the) 
middle of the 17th century you would | 
have had your tongue burned with | 
a red hot iron for swearing or vile 
language. So you think you're in a} 
hard-boiled outfit . . | 
It is only in quite recent times) 
that ideas on discipline and punish- 
ment have been so revised that the 
soldier has been accorded the just 
and human treatment which we take 
as a matter of course and flogging 
was a relatively minor punishment 
for infractions of military law. Not | 
until 1861 was lashing finally abol- 
ished in the United States Army. 

Hanged for Stealing 

The Prince of Orange of 1668 
hanged two men for stealing a 
chicken while a French general in 
1696 had two men’s hands cut off and | 
their bodies broken on the wheel for 
plundering churches. A traveler of 
1663 relates having seen in Naples 
the nose and ears of a deserter nailed 
to the gallows while the offender was 
literally kicked in the pants out of 
the Army. 

In the light of our present day 
conceptions of humanity these pun- | 
ishments seem, as indeed they are, 
savage and barbarous. They were, 
however, of a piece with their times | 
and the lot of the civilan was pretty | 
nearly as bad. 

Time and idealism has cast a sort 
of enchanted legend over our own 
Continental Army and Militia during 
the American Revolution but an ex- 
amination of the common soldier of 
those days, his carryings on and his 
punishments dims some of the ro- 
mantic light in which we are used 
to regard our heroic forbears. 

Pay Day | 

That the woes of an officer during 
those stirring times were little differ- 
ent than today is demonstrated by 
an excerpt from a Jetter written by 
a private soldier from Cambridge, 
Mass. “Peace with our enemy, but 
disturbance enough with rum for our 
men got paid yesterday.” 

An article of war by the Continen- 
tal Congress of 1775 says “Nor shall 
any punishment be inflicted at the 
discretion of a court martial other 
than degrading, cashiering, drum- 
ming out of the Army, whipping (not 
exceeding 39 lashes) .. .” None the 
less 100 lashes were given for “severe 
cases.” 

Three deserters from the 1st Penn- 
sylvania Regiment who were appre- 
hended drew lots to decide which 
would be beheaded. One of their lot, 
a corporal, lost the draw and his 
head in the bargain. The latter was 
displayed on a pole as a warning to 
other GI’s who might be toying with 
the notion of AWOL, 

In another instance a number of 
unsuccessful deserters were made to 
march to their graves to the tune 
of the Death March with their coffins 
carried before them. Happy to re- 
lage these lads were given a reprieve 
literally on the brink of the grave. 

Thirty-nine lashes were considered 
punishment for a deserter by more 
lenient commanders while a _ thief 
was entitled to 39. These were ad- 
ministered by drummers and fifers 
under the eye of the drum major 
which might account for the unpop- 


Wildcat Division Moves 
To New Camp Horn, Ariz. 


CAMP HORN, Ariz.—The 8ist 
“Wildcat” Division transferred its 
training activities here last week, 
It is the first to occupy the camp. 

As the week wore away the 32\1st 
Infantry transformed what had been 








cactus-covered wilderness into a 
garden spot, and_ six-mile long 
Kitchen Road has now taken on the 
appearance of a camp site which 
has been occupied for years. At 
night the men got out their flash- 
lights and made a sporting propo- 


sition of hunting rattlers, which for- 
merly were very plentiful in the 
area. 


a Shouldn’t t Write| 


Directly to Prisoners 
WASHINGTON—Warning has been 


given by the War Department that 
military personnel cannot corre- 
spond directly with prisoners held 
by the enemy, since there must be 
no information in such mail that 
might disclose that the writer is in 
the military service of the United 
States, whether he is stationed in 
the United States or overseas. 
Military personnel who wish to 


write to prisoners should send their 
letters to a relative or friend in the 
United States to be forwarded 
through normal postal channels. 


ularity of military musicians which | whip and if he showed signs of pass- 


survives to the present day. 


The method of whipping was for |the rest given in a second install- 
a man to strip to the waist. 


hands were tied and he had to kneel 


down to receive his punishment. He | is: a certain number of strokes were 
| was given a leaden bullet to bite | given before 
|upon as a deterrent to vocal protest. 
Were you a GI|A surgeon was present to see that | was rowed in a small boat to the 
the victim didn’t succumb to the next vessel and so on. 


His | ment. 







Enemy All Over World 


WASHINGTON — Box scores of 
American tanks in Sicily are 89 to 
21 during the early days of the 
campaign. The figures were re- 
orted by Maj. Gen. A. C. Gillem, 
r., who has just returned from Sic- 
ily. In one engagement near Licata, 
34 light American tanks destroyed 
14 out of 16 opposing German me- 
dium Mark IV tanks while losing 
only four. 


Acting Secretary of War Pattere 
son Thursday stated that Flying © 
Fortresses in heavy raids over Eu-« 
rope July 25 and 26 destroyed 86 
German fighters for certain and 
probably destroyed 32 others, with 
loss of 42: American planes. 


July 27, Fortresses raiding Europe 
destroyed 66 German fighters, plug 
32 probables, against the loss of 23 


ing out the ordeal was halted and 


In the navy men were some- 
That 


NEW 


times whipped about the fleet. 


the assembled crew 
of a given ship whereupon the man 








ONE of the lead- 
ing contenders 
for. the title of 
“Best Drum and 
Bugle Corps in 
the 6th Armored 
Division,” Camp ¢ 
Cooke, Calif., -is 
this group of nat- 
tily-attired musi- 
cians from the 
69th Armored 
Regt. The Black 
Cats will be one 
of about six drum 


b sos 


and bugle erguinudiiens that will compete in the forthcoming Super Sixth drum “and poy 
competition scheduled in August. 





American planes. American fight. 
ers along with the bombers de 
stroyed eight or 10 enemy fighterg 
with loss of one plane. 

From China, Maj. Gen. Claire L, 
Chenault reported in one batile 14 
enemy planes were shot down, plus 
17 probables, against the loss of one 
P-40 American fighter. 

Patterson cited these examples of , 
the battle performance of American 





witl 











materiel in commenting on the 
progress of the war on all fronts, 

— cx The 
Yanks Beat Record }:'% 
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‘For Towing Gliders 


WASHINGTON—Two fully-loaded 
tow-gliders have made a record 1,234 
mile non-stop flight, it was disclosed 
by the War Department this week, 


(i) N 





(2) T 








Ranger Tactics 


Indian Lore Taught in 78th 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Members 
of the 78th Lightning Division have 
torn a few pages from the printed 
and legendary tales of Indian scouts, 
added a few wrinkles of their own, 
and developed groups of “raiders” 
highly proficient in the art of the 
silent kill, surprise capture and gath- 
ering of accurate information re- 
garding the enemy for rapid trans- 


| mission to battle headquarters. 


They have taken the scouts’ old 
art of painting one’s face with berry 
juices and caking their 
mud and improved upon It. 
startled sentry sees a terrible look- 
ing creature whose white 
gleam from a blackened face and 


, whose body is clothed in spotted uni- | 


forms he will carry that memory 
picture as long as he lives. That 
may not be long, for the raiders of 
the Lightning Division, commanded | 
by Maj. Gen. Edwin ’P. Parker Jr., 
are trained to kill, and kill quietly. 

The 78th Reconnaisance Troop, 
outgrowth of the old cavalry scouts, 
commanded by Capt. Robert G. Long, 
is the leading exponent of the 
stealthy art in the division. That is 


their primary purpose—the gather- 
ing of information for commando 
headquarters. But the troopers also 


know how to handle a rifle, a mortar 
or a machine gun. 

However, in each of the infantry 
regiments there are raider groups. 
In the 309th ,“Bakasy’s Raiders” led 
by Lt. Adrew V. Bakasy practice 
raiding tactics every night: with 
trench knives, rope and blackened 
face. The 309th's intelligence and 


reconnaisance platoon is_ proficient 
in infiltrating enemy lines. Every 
man in the 31lth is given raider 


training and companies are split into 
armed with boxing gloves to prac- 
tice their ambush problems, 
Test Tactics 
“Bakasy’s Raiders” tested 
tactics on a recent bivouac. 
erating in pairs, 


A NEW WORD, 


their 
Op- 
the men stealthily 


“Luftterror,” has 
been coined by the Nazis to describe 
the devastation caused by ASAAF 
and RAF raids in the Ruhr. 








Pi ; 
LADY GI is the name of ‘1 
new mascot of the WAAC 
tachn at Camp Ri lee 
Ala. Here she re: in the 
pocket of First Sergeant Lan- 
dry 


ent 


ts 


—Rucker Reporter Photo 





bodies with | 
When a/| 


teeth | 


| 


It was said that this feat may have 
far-reaching implications “in solv. 
ing maintenance for Air Force units 
in theaters of operations.” 

The gliders were towed from Shep. 
pard Field, Tex. to Maxon Army 
Base, N. C., breaking the record re- 
cently established on a _ 1,177-mile 









































made their way past Service Co.!other one is close on its trail. At | leg when a loaded glider was towed 
guards and pilfered 30 empty gaso-'the proper moment the stalkers, | from Canada to Great Britain. The 
line cans. Then they attacked the armed with boxing gloves, swoop | flight was made in 9 hours, 45 min- 
command post, capturing 12 enlisted 


down in pairs, one pair to a man. 
Booby Trap Lore 
In addition they are instructed in | 
detection of booby traps. 
Gaining information by stealth is 
the primary mission of the Recon- | 


utes, despite adverse 
other difficult 


weather and 
conditions, 


Camp Shows to Send 
Jack Benny Overseas 








men and three olfiicers. 

“One of them walked right over 
a guard’s hand,” Lieutenant Bakasy | 
said. “They broke into the command | 
post and took their prisoners. One 
man, Sgt. Fritz Weincheck defending | 




































































naisance Troop, commanded by Capt. 
the post, got off a radio SOS call|Long. They fight only when nec- NEW YORK—Jack Benny is soon 
and escaped twice, once with the) essary. “When necessary,” however,| to go overseas with USO-Camp 
radio log. But our men captured | may be often, for the troop is some-| Shows to entertain American sol 
him.” 





times 150 miles away from the body | diers. Larry Adler, radio entertainer; 
of the division. Then it must fight | Anna Lee, young British actress, and 
its own battles with rifle, machine} Winnie Shaw, dancer and comedi« 
gun, mortar and other weapons, just | enne will be in the group with Mr, 
like the infantrymen. Benny. 


Combat Photogs Prepare for Battle 





The 311th Infantry, commanded by 
Col. M. E. Olmstead, sends out scouts 
In patrols, One patrol will set up 
booby traps, not knowing that an-' 















































FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.—Fort | th 
Sam Houston's combat photographic | ig thy 
outfit, the 165th Signal Photo Cam. | gh . 
pany, believes that when the time | 
comes, it will be able to function 






right under 
As part of its training in how to 


the noses of the enemy. 




















carry on during the height of battle, | 
when pictures may be needed most| ! 
urgently, the company has construct- 
ed a bombproof dugout darkroom, 

Here, the business of developing 
films and making contact or projec-| 
tion prints can be carried on while 
combat rages outside, and despite a 
lack of electric current or standard 
equipment, 


























































| 
Of ihe two enlargers in the under- 
ground 

















phote lab, one is operated 
from a storage battery, while the| 
other is improvised, a wooden frame 











in the roof converting a camera into 
a projector which uses daylight for | 
illumination. The contact printer} 
was made by company personnel, and | 
also uses battery current. A shallow} 
well in the floor of the dugout pro- 
vides water and a cooling vat for 
chemicals. 

The dugout is protected with earth 





































FIRST SGT. W. , Sxsoody oy descent into beniateel 














. . ty - 

and sandbags to offer safety from photo o lab where he will process film he has exposed a little 
anything except a direct hit. A cam- hile be! } field 

ouflage net conceals it from aerial while before in the fie 





and ground observation. 


The lab was constructed under the 
direction of the company command- 
jer, Capt. H. V. Wall. 


| — — 


‘Grasshopper Planes 
‘Arrive at Camp Butner 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Part of 
| the 78th Lightning Division took to 
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SMOODY makes 
use of a battery- 
operated contact 
printer in the un- 














































































































the air last week, since part of a derground lab. JER 
squadron of observations planes, the The printer was 
“grasshoppers,” had arrived and| mode by men of 
were given their test flight in prep- c Sj 
| aration for duty on the artillery the 165th yt al F 
| range. This is the first time planes Photo Company. b 
| have been used by this division’s| Projecting from 
| units, the ceiling is a 
The planes will fly over the firing box containing a 
ranges, both in the camp and on ~ : 
future maneuvers, to report the ac- Graphic Camera, 











converted into an 
enlarger using 
daylight for illu- 


fire. 
vers 
ed. 


curacy of battery 
reports of obset 
the firing is correc 
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| ONE OF the most effective Rus-| ™!"ation. 

sian artillery pieces is the 76-mm. , St 
|dual-purpose anti-aircraft and anti- a 
tank gun. This is mounted on four r 
}rubber-tired wheels with an eleva- 

















ition mechanism. 
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uest Stars 
really Do 
et Around 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Film players 
ring as guest stars of USO-Camp 
hows under the direction of the 
ial Service Division really get 
ound, They entertain many thou- 
nds of soldiers every week in their 
age: appearances, but their good- 
er chores go far beyond the foot- 
hts. Reports from the camps 
ching the home office of Camp 
ows reveal an interesting scope of 
tivity which combines the eager- 
ss of the “picture people” to min- 
ie with the servicemen and the in- 
nuity of some of the special service 
my officers on their entertainment 
putes. 
The volunteer guest stars make 
a point to meet as many enlisted 
nen as possible. Here is a typical 
y's routine: ? 
(1) Noon mess with enlisted per- 
nnel and signing autographs. ‘ 
(2) Tour of hospital wards during 
fernoon, and signing more auto- 
phs. 
(3) Dinner mess with another con- 
gent of enlisted men. 
(4) Performance at camp theater. 
(5) Interview by camp newspaper 
porter and cameraman backstage. 
(6) Second performance at camp 
ater. 7 
(7) Return to hotel in adjacent 
n with other members of USO- 
p Shows. 

Solo Appearances 
Incidentally not all the guest stars 
vel with the USO-Camp Shows 
Some of the leading film stars 
now making informal appear- 
ces in the camps, putting on their 
mm entertainment, or just mingling 
th the G. I’s in a friendly manner, 
ying hello, talking and being talked 
handing out letter at mail call, 
ereeing sports events, and gen- 
mally having fun with the boys. 
Frequently the commanding officer 
wanges for the guest star to wit- 
ss retreat or dress parade, and 


its. 










































t they will have the famous per- 
mality on the reviewing stand 
hen they parade by. Often the 
Bar will be accompanied while at 
e post by a guard of honor made 
of the four privates who have 
d the best inspection records dur- 
the previous week, or the four 
h scorers on the rifle range. _ 
The movie visitors sometimes visit 
hnical schools in operation and 
Ik with the men after they have 
n «a demonstration of the work 
specialists are doing. Maneuvers 
ve been witnessed by guest stars 
Md special training groups have 
n observed in the field. 

Other Stunts 

Special Service officers often ar- 
ge for a glamour girl guest to 


ice clubs on the post so she can 
mverse with the men off duty 
hile she is eating a refreshing 
ack. 
pmetimes result in 
taining at the service club by the 
r. Special Service officers occa- 
onally announce the schedule of 
guest star’s visit so that the 
era fans on the post can assem- 
le to make pictures at an appoint- 
i time and place. 

Experience has shown that the 
Wiest stars travel with the idea of 
preading as much cheer as their 
heduled time allows. The enlisted 
en are the men they are trying to 
ach and 
rather than at the officers’ 
They like to go through hospitals 
ith a minimum of military atmos- 
ere. When accompanied only by 
nurse, the stars feel that their 
its are enhanced by this infor- 
lity. Incidentally, the SSO who 
es a hit with the guest star is 
one who facilitates transporta- 
IN to and from the camp. 


lew Type Insole Keeps 


eet Dryer in Jungle 
JERSEY CITY QUARTERMASTER 
DEPOT, N. J.—A new-type plastic 
Sole for the jungle boot which 
ps the feet dryer and may easily 
Sterilized with soap and water, 
been developed by the Quarter- 
ster Department. 
The insole is made up of five 
ers of plastic screening, four of 
ese of coarse, the fifth fine. This 
Mposition provides for a maximum 
ventilation between the foot and 
rubber sole of the boot. Field 
ts indicate that the new insole 
Moves most of the conditions un- 
which fungus foot diseases flour- 
, such as in the tropics, when the 
are almost continuously damp. 
new insole is also tougher and 
ore comfortable than the types 
in use, 


Take a Holi 


2 


AT A PORT IN INDIA—Standing | 
squarely astride the supply line to 
the China, Burma, India, theater of 
operations are the husky soldiers of 
the Army Transportation Corps Port 
Battalions. 

Most of these troops had never 
been near a ship or dock before they 
came into the Army. They didn’t 
know port from starboard or aft 
from fore; cranes, winches, and 
booms were things they might have 
read about but never identified. All 
that is changed now; before they 
left the states all had received spe- 
cialized training which is being given | 
both Negro and white troops. 

Different Now 

Now they scramble up a ship’s 
gang-piank even before she is snugly 
tied to the pier, and before sketches 
of the cargo stowage plan are trans- 
ferred to the dock officer they are 
all over the ship, each at his appoint- | 
ed station, unlashing deck cargo, 


& 





Transportation Corps GIs 











soldiers are notified in advance | 


it in an appearance at one or more | 


These informal appearances | 
impromptu en-| 


they prefer eating with | 


clearing hatches, operating winches 
}and getting to the business of the 
| day—discharge of cargo. 
| The battalion to which the com-! 
| pany in these pictures belongs was 
activated at Jackson Barracks, New 
Orleans, La. Trained first for fight- 
ing, they laid their rifles aside— 
though they are not for a moment 
allowed to forget their training in 
the school of the soldier—to stow 
cargo on ships going to distant ports 
and unload those which carry the 
stuff of war to battle areas. Men 
from other branches of the service 
joined them and together’ they 
learned the responsibilities in Army 
Service Forces’ Transportation Corps. 
They received their early technical 
training on the docks at New Or- | 
leans, using a practice ship. During | 
the Louisiana maneuvers of 1941} 
they had their first experience with | 
simulated warfare when they kept | 
freight cars moving steadily to the 
“front.” 





“PUT IT OVER” yells Cpl. Melvin Garrison, as an Indian po- 
liceman learns some pointers about the American game of 
softball. Looking on is Pfc. Walter Arnold. The harness over 
the policeman’s chest has a brass ring at the right hand side 
which holds an umbrella over his head during the heat of 
the day. —Army Photo 


Corps. In a country where the lan-, brings results where a few halting 
guage difficulty is ever-present, one| words of garbled Hindustani would 
sketch is worth 10,000 words. A pic-| ‘only bring a blank stare. 

ture explanation to native laborers; They found their military back- 








Sailed for Overseas 
Early in March 1942, they sailed 
for overseas duty, and two months 
later on May 16, landed at a port in| 
India. Here they began to handle} 
the combined operations involved in| 








{ranshipping cargo—from ship to, 
| shore, then to freight cars (called | 
|“wagons” in India) or trucks or 


river flats, or airplanes. 

They found that mechanical gad- 
| ets, readily available at home, were) 
| missing here, nor was there a wide) 
| variety of gear. But what these men 

didn’t find they made. | 
| From the United States they) 
| brought dozens of sketches showing | 
| special or improvised techniques 

which have been used to solve spe- 
cial problems. These have since be- 
|}come S. O, P. (Standing Operating 


| Procedure) for the Transportation 
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AFTER THE GAME the home team returns to its barracks. 


not always. 


Pace 9 


day in Indi 
ground is useful not only in putting 
military discipline and battle effi- 
ciency into the battle of supply but 
also in knowing the care with which 
certain kinds of cargo must be 
handled. Coolies employed on the 
docks were frightened -when muni- 
tions were part of a cargo. They 
feared that a scratch might explode 
the things. But the cool example of 
the soldier calmed the dock coolies 
and operations were able to proceed 
with some trepidation, but without 
incident. 
Work 12-Hour Shifts 

When a ship is in port the troops 
work 12-hour shifts; 18 hours shifts 
when military necessity so requires. 

Ordinarily, civilian dock labor is 
supervised in the discharge of cargo 
by the battalion troops as a person- 
nel economy measure. But when 
great speed is necessary, when deli- 
cate cargo must be handled, when 
stress points must be gauged by a 
quick and unerring eye, the troops 
themselves take over the entire ship, 

Some of the pictures- show how the 
men spent their first leisure day, 
but even here a detachment was 
down on the quay with one of the 
dock officers putting the finishing 
touches to a load which was to be 
transhipped by water. 

One thing about them is unusual; 
they jump down hatches, ton loads 
of cargo constantly hover over their 
heads giant cranes and heavy booms 
swing all around them—one could 
expect their accident rate to be high, 
at least moderately high. At the time 
these photographs were taken less 
than 1% of the command was in 
the hospital, and of these, not one 
was an accident case. 


; They admit they win often, though 
Rick-shaws and garries provide transportation delux for members of the Trans- 
portation Corps. 
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Students Get Of-Duty |QM Develops New Felt Boot | 
Practice on Code Keys : P 
For Wear in Arctic Theater 


TECH SCHOOL, AAFTTC, SIOUX 

FALLS, N. D.—“Wired wireless”! WasnHINGTON—Based on the ex- 

sets, in some of the squadron study | perience of American soldiers in 
Alaska and other extremely cold 


halls are giving the\radiomen the 
equivalent of the ham bands for ex-| climates during the winter of 1942-| 
perimentation. 





| luk boot, of light permeable leather 
and canvas, likewise was satisfac. 
tory. The new felt shoe was de. 
signed for intermediate wear, when 





43, the Quartermaster Corps of| 4 shoepac does not afford sufficient 
| ‘They give an unrestricted band of| Army Service Forces has designed protection, and the mukluk with the | 
frequencies for any sending the men a felt boot to meet the need for | Necessary insoles and multiple pairs 





want to do and are kept busy, since| footwear suitable for wear in tem-| Of socks is too bulky. 
| trainees getting up for the night| peratures ranging from zero down! The new felt boot is constructed | 
| shift and those coming back from| to 50 degrees below zero, the War in the shape of the conventional 
the evening shift call friends in| Department reports. | high shoe, but is made large enough 
| other squadrons and “pass the | In moderately cold and wet areas | to permit the wearing of several 
breeze” with the key. There are no| the shoepac, with rubber foot and) Pairs of socks. The upper and mid- | 
| controlled sets nor instructors guard-| high ‘leather upper usually proved, Sole are made of heavy wool felt, 
ing the equipment, so that the men | satisfactory. For temperatures un-| While the outer sole is of a light 
use them as they like. der 30 degrees below zero, the muk-| Permeable leather to permit quick 
drying and greater’ serviceability. 

. The heel also is of leather and is at- | 
Aussie By Cpl. Fitzgerald tachea to the boot by means of | 
. wooden pegs to eliminate metal 

Camp Edwards, Mass. nails which conduct cold into the| 


boot. | 
New Combat Lunch 
For Bomber Crews 
| WASHINGTON — The Quarter-| 


| } 
|} master Corps has developed a new 
combat lunch, to be used by bomber | 


crews on flights of from eight to 
12 hours’ duration. 
Consisting of pre-cooked rice, de- 


hydrated beef, biscuits, fruit bars, 
dried apricots, a non-melting canned 
butter product known as Carter's 
Spread, hard candy, lemonade pow- 
der, tea tablets, bouillion cubes, 
| soluble coffee, sugar, salt and chew- 
| ing gum, the lunch is packed in 

three men. The 





| units sufficient for 
| food can be eaten without further 


cooking facilities are available. 
The items were selected on 
basis of their stability under sudden 


changes in temperature, as well as 
for their compactness and light 
weight. 


THE HEAVIEST Russian artillery 
are 203-MM. and the 280-mm., both 
self-propelled howitzers. The big 
guns on different mounts are also 
used as railwayeartillery, 











“My, but you're high-waisted, Mrs. McGoolty!” 


preparation or can be heated when 


the | 
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Blanding 
Bugle 


LWW LL OM LY 


By Cpl. Russell R. McGuire 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla—S/Set. 
Lew F. Christensen, communications 
chief of an.infantry unit of the 63rd 
(Blood and Fire) Division at Camp 
Blanding, Fla., could make his men 
toe the mark. A one-time first 
dancer at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City, the ser- 
geant was a co-founder of the Amer- 
ican Ballet, danced with Zorina in 
the movies, and toured South Amer- 
ica with a ballet—but kept his terp- 
sichorean past secret from his men 
for six months until his authority 
was well established. 

MEMBERS 

Members in good standing of the 
Castle Club, N. C. O. Club of the 
266th’ Engineers, are all members 
of the Camp Blanding WAAC detach- 
ment. WAAC non-coms and auxil- 
iaries have cards to prove it. 
PRICE LIST 

Sign over the ice-cream counter 
in Camp Blanding’s Service Club No. 


| 1: “Eye Scream—15. Wit goo or 
sauce—20. Wit nuts or fruits—2 bits. 
De woiks—25.” 





/WAACs Convoy to Silver 
Springs Every Friday 

| “DAYTONA BEACH, Fla.More than 
400 WACS from the motor transport 
school of the 2nd Training Center 
here completed a convoy to. Silver 
| Springs, the first large-scale move- 


ment of women soldiers ever at- 
| temped here. 
The convoy, composed of jeeps, 


reconnaisance cars and light trucks, 
| with field kitchen and hospital units, 
was more than two miles long. It 
| will be repeated every Friday until 
|further notice, according to officers 
| in charge. 

| TWO-THIRDS of the sustaining 
tonnage of a modern fighting force is 
' made up of petroleum products. 
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He's just 


‘Leave him alone. 
an air mattress.” 








Siar Spangled Banter 
Mauldin, 45th Div. 
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dreaming of 

} 
F. A. Bernard | 
North Africa 


Pvt. 
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Fort Wood 
Chips 


MUNA AUUULEA YSU AU LEURLLANUAAAULSUUEESGOVOLL ALOU SMOSH 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.—A | 
soldier in the Engineer Replacement 
Training Center here, a former ot-| 
ficer in the French army when that | 
country was overrun by the Nazis, 
is being discharged so that he may 
join a group of compatriots now 
training at Fort Benning, Ga., prior 
to rejoining the new French army 
fin North Africa. 


Pn 
HASNHNAEEH 


In Missouri, summers are hot. as 
h——. So, it was a welcome relief 
to Capt. C. L. Bergman when he 
glanced up to greet the newest 
momber of his company, Pvt. Jack 
Frost. 

Pvt. Raymond Fraley this week 
recounted the sad story of his fistic 
encounter with former heavyweight | 
champ Jim Braddock. In an exhibi- 


tion bout, Fraley became very con-| 


fident of his prowess and told the 
ex-champ to “go ahead and hit me— 
as hard as you can.” The champ did, 
and Fraley remembers nothing fur- 
ther. 


Knox Drops Motorcycle 
School; No More Need 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The Motor- 
cycle Department, one of the Ar- 
mored School's original eight de- 


partments, went out of existence last 
week, after nearly 33 months of op- 
ertaions, during which over 1,000 
motorcycle mechanics were trained 
for the Armored Command. 

The department 
tinued because emphasis 
motorcycies in armored 


gradually been lessened. 
] 


been discon- 
on use of 
units has 
The motor- 


has 


cycles have been largely replaced by 
peep Motorcycles are now used 
mainly for liaison and messenger 
service in rear areas, 


A YEAR and a half ago Edgar Volk 
and Herman Jander, of Columbus, 
Ohio, agreed that the first one in the 
Army would $1 per week 
from the other. Volk, now a sergeant 
Camp Grant, IIL, has coliected 

75. 


receive 


| front of the first pin-ball machine. | 


Gad! What if You Needed a Ration 
'Card Just to Buy 3.2 at the PX 


(As told to Reporter John Fay by “Look here, soldier,” he bellows. | 


Pfe. I. Drinkem Down) “You got to have a ration card to 
CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—So I comes! g¢t your beer these days! And even | 
into the PX Jast evening—oh, maybe | if you did have an “A” card you 
about 6 o’clock—and walks up to| CUld get only one bottle a day—| 


| thats for non-tactical units. Guys in| 
Army Service Forces who have 
work hard get two bottles on 
B-card and GIs in the artillery and 
the infantry can get four on their 
C-cards. 

“There's also the T-card, but that, | 


ha-ha, is only for men of the first | 
grade and paratroopers. That allows' 


the beer counter, all of which is an 
unusual thing for Sunday evenings, 
see, because of the crowds. I just 
gets as far as “Gimme” when three} 
guys, including a staff, picks me up| 
bodily and deposits me at the end of 
a line which ‘winds clear around in| 


to | 


the | 
| 





It seems, I finds out, that one has 
to line up for a firkin of GI brew 
these days and when somebody up 
ahead facetiously mentions “A” cards 
the shock is too much for me and 
I faints away, but completely. While 
I'm out of this world I dreams— | 
like I'd been eating fish with shrimp 
and lobster yet. 

Back in Line 

I’m back in that line, see, only 
now everybody there, including me, 
has little red, green, blue or white 
cards and I have a thirst like I'd 
just come off a 25-mile hike. My 
| card is a lovely light green like an 








| fndectemmnaes 
| 


CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—With 
temperature boiling over the 100 
mark the soldiers of Maj. Gen. P. W. 
Clarkson’s 87th Infantry Division 
are being instructed in a phase of 
modern warfare which is greatly to 
their liking—that of swimming 
across a body of water in full “GI” 
equipment. 


During the past week specially se- 


| ale bottle, but it has a big “A” on teste aaldt nome tate sansteten 
Is ° e ‘ cle §C¢ 1ers av ecelyv a 
it which leads to certain doubts in). 2 eee an “Pet 
my mind instructions from Mr. R. C. Schmitz 


lof the National Red Cross Headquar- 
ters. Now these men have gradu- 
ated and they are to act as instruc- 


Then I'm up at the counter lean- 
ing carefully in the dry spots and 


saying, “Tl _ take half a dozen of jtors in a course designed to teach 
Falstaff if it’s cold. every man in the 87th Infantry Di- 
“It's cold all right,” says the guy, vision how to swim, how to aid his 
behind-the counter, who incidentally |buddy and how to save his equip- 

has just turned into the image of | ment. 
— Se “but where’s your id This intensive program, requested | 
At this point I can’t even find that by the Secretary of War, to develop 
green card with the “A” on it and| fighting swimmers is the result of 
the line behind me is pushing and|experience gained in many of our| 
hollering till I'd like to break a rib ship-to-shore operations from the 
and this guy which looks like my}, : i ‘ i 
first sergeant with an apron on is South Sea Islands to Sicily rhe aim 
sticking hig mug in my face and of this course, according to Mr. Ww. 
Ballerine \¢ Alesi, Red Cross Field Director | 
at Camp McCain, is to develop an 


jamphibious Army, not pniy to save 
lives, but to make our soldiers more 
*ffective in landing operations or in 
combat over watery terrain 


AN ARMY TALENT SCHOOL has 
been opened in New Yerk to train 
magicians, comedians and piano play- 
ers who can burlesque classical mu- 
| sic. 


This course of instruction has been 
arranged through the efforts of the 


<= 





When ‘Coolidge? Sank 


Chaplain Finds Yanks 
Ready for Anything 


$8) years’ observation of American sol- 
| diers in camp, on maneuvers, in the 
‘| South Pacific, in hospitals and in the 
| Sl 
| Coolidge, 
~|(Capt.) Norman P. Dare that they 
have certain outstanding character- | 
| istics 
hardship and danger, according to a 
report to the War Department. 


humor, adaptability, generosity, cool- 
ness in extreme emergency and in- 
| nate 
everywhere, Chaplain Dare reported, 
| but were most strongly in evidence 
{when thé President Coolidge struck 
|a mine in the South Pacific last Oc- 


| listed men first, officers last. 
a demonstration of amazing coolness 
|in the midst of disaster.” 


| tained their sense of humor and read- 


+ matic conditions and a monotony of 


|ity of the American soldier. 
jan 


Down to Old Swimming Hole for 87th 3 


the | 





Pr 


{ 


WASHINGTON — More than two, property and gifis are freely shareg 
Nothing is hoarded, 

As Chaplain Dare sees the Ame 
can fighting man, “He takes his 
with deadly seriousness, but refy 
to take himself seriously at all, ay 
has no exaggerated opinion of hj 
own importance, but knows the ef 
fectiveness of his own skill and hj 
weapons. 


nking of the transport President 
have convinced Chaplain 


which them 





carry through 
Religious 
“The American soldier 1s religio 

but he does not wear his religion 9 

his sleeve. He is always ready to hely 
the chaplain. On the island meng 
tioned officers and enlisted meri 
worked side by side to provide a 
open-air chapel. Heavy cocoanut log 
were dragged a long distance and 


These characteristics—a sense of 





religiousness — were displayed 


































tober | hewed for use as pews. An altar wa 
; ‘ ,made of gasoline drums covered witiiM| 
No Panic -. teakwood boards and canvas. Candle Vr 
“Although the ship was listing, sticks and a cross were carved fro 
there was no panic, no confusion,” an ammunition box. A pulpit and 


Chaplain Dare said. “The men were 
first ordered to their quarters, then 
calmly and quietly lined up on the 
open decks in regular formation. 
They went down nets, ropes and lad- 
ders and dropped into the water, en- 
It was 


altar rail were made of heavy bam 
boo, with a tent-fly above to protec 
the sanctuary. The soldiers wer 
ijustly proud of their chapel, and 
| they used it. It was an evidence oj 
their religious spirit and of thei 
faith to face, undaunted, the diffi 
cult conditions of Army life over 


” — 
6eas, 


All He Wanted 
Was a Band-aid 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.— 
Harry Kowal didn’t know what 
| was getting into when he asked h 
| sergeant for a band-aid because hi 
| GI shoes had rubbed his ankle. Th 
sergeant advised him to report t 
the dispensary to make sure he w 
“fixed up right.” 

The examining officer at the di 
| pensary, however, told Kowal tha 
he also had varicose veins, and ad 
vised an operation. 
it was a minor matter, 
with a local anesthetic and requir 
ing 10 days hospitalization, Kowa 
decided he would take advantage o' 
the opportunity to escape regula 
duty. 

But when the medical office 
made an examination at the hospita 
he found a hernia which needed im 
mediate operation, and Kowal end 
up by spending two months in th 


Although they lost even the clothes 
they were wearing, the soldiers re- 


ily adapted themselves to varied cli- 


diet on the island where they found 
refuge, the chaplain said. They were 
ingenious enough to overcome many 
difficulties. 

Tropical heat and humidity and 
lack of reading material and amuse- 
ment do not extinguish the original- 
He has 
ingenuity which may be unique 
among the armies of the world. 

Improvise Ovens 

“After several weeks on the island 
without bread, the men took empty | 
gasoline drums, set them horizontal- 
ly on stones against a bank, and cov- 
ered them with earth. Doors were 
cut in one end of each drum, and 
wood fires were started below. Cooks 
baked bread of the finest quality. 

“Other gasoline drums were set on 
frames to provide shower baths. 
Light was obtained by pouring oil | 
into cocoanut shells and using rope 


for wicks.” | ward. 
Commenting on the soldiers’ char-| How did Kowal get a sore anki 
acteristic of generosity, Chaplain | in the® first place? He _ report 


Dare said that overseas all personal; that a WAVE just about walk 


him to death. 


Trouper 








FORT MEADE, Md.—Cpl. Ned |, Swe 
Booth, of the “Original Yardbirds,” "Darli: 
who staged the “Hey, Rookie” fonigh 
Show here recently, was notified | Serg 
by wire that his father had died —&—— 
at home on the West Coast, but 


in spite of his feelings put every- 
thing he had into his comic bal-) 
lerina role in the show, while his 
packed suitscase lay under the 
stage. 

That night, when the show was 
over, he left by plane in time to 


unlimited purchases as long as the 
supply holds out.” 

With this the whole line surges 
over me with its GI shoes and the 
topkick turns into a huge beer bot- 
tle which comes crasihng down on 























my noggin. When I comes up I'm) attend the funeral which had been 
stretched out in the shade of the| qgelayved two days so he could 
cigarette counter with guys ali| yeach his home in time. 














around me and shaking my head till 
my ears flap. 

What does it all mean? Brother, 
I don’t know, but starting today I’m 
weaning myself on Pepsi Cola! 








MAJ. EMMA E. VOGEL is the first 
woman to hold the title of directo 
of physical therapy aids in the Ar 
‘Medical Department. 
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Red Cross office and Lt. Col. Walker 
R. Goodrich, Plans and Training Of- 
ficer and a member of the 87th Di- 
vision General Staff. It included in 
its curriculum teaching the breast 
|stroke, the back stroke, the back 
float, treading water and entry into 
water either feet or head foremost 
from an elevation of three to five 
feet. The men will, after the first 
preliminary lessons, swim fully 
clothed and with equipment and 
learn to keep their rifle and ammu- 
nition dry. Using one arm for pro- 


held high, then using the silent 
breast stroke, they will swim acros§ 
the lake and landing on 
“enemy” shore. 

Recent experiments have prove 
that air trapped in shirts or trouser 
will act as life preservers and tha§ 
a regulation field pack will keep 
man afloat for half an hour, Thus, 
the soldier will be encouraged to re- 
tain his clothing and equipment 
when he plunges into the water oF 
lelse when he emerges on the shore 
he will face enemy fire without arms 
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pulsion, they will swim with rifles for fighting back, 
FO 6B naapiscisniamnnnren cornea’ conccesataaminas ee ee 
Senne eo inammatonaatitnc cere ee Bi 
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BARRACKS BAGS WITH NEW USE 
The 87th Is Learning to Swim 
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+ 7 By Robbie 
Pr ivate Vv an Dorn The Checkerboard, Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 



















Ss My, LORMIE, ITS WIEFO\ 7k. SAY, 

SEE YOUAGAW. Ake you_) AND NOTHING 
AGOUND HERE 
REM/ND ME OF 
WWE AkMY- 


( DORNIE! WHATS HAPPENED Xx 
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By Cpl. Lin Streeter? ; 
Fort Dix, N. J. | Will Do My Part 


By Mona Kene West in Memphis 
AAF Depot DeNews 
Starting right now—I will live my 
life to save a man. 

All my working hours I will work 
for the safety of this man. 

I need not say to anyone who 
the man is. 

It may be a friend or father, hus- 
band, brother or son. 

All that matters is, I shall see 
him before me as I work. 

I shall put forth all my efforts, ag 






































er \ if the life of this man depended con 
yhat ha) ee me alone. 

ked hide } _" i - And if I alone made the ships, guns, 
use hi = ial tanks and airplanes he needs. 

le. Th 


By Cpl Grover Page Jr.| , Before 1 sleep at night, I will 
e 9 am 


look deep into my own conscience 


Camp Livingston. La.| t° see if any greedy or selfish act 
a P - be of mine has hampered him. 


port tad 
he w 


yelone Mose 











the di “~ This man—who may be fighting in 
al tha WIGGINSE &| jungles or drowning in icy seas. 
SPI'GEe INS 











































































and ad This man who is giving his time, 
od tha AIR his health, his very life for me— 
formed CONDITION This man is counting on me alone. 
requir UNETS To this end will I work. 
Kowa I shall not let him down. 
jtage o 
regula 
Aux. Suzanna 
Office 
hospital (Written by Sgt. Paul Reif, North 
ded imyZ Africa, who shares credit for the song, 
1 end “Dirty Gertie,” were the verses below. 
in the We suggest you sing them to the 
d . Stephen Foster tune, “Oh, Suzanna,” re- 
e ankle She: “Wouldn’t you like to see Chief petty officer: “The enemy are , ‘BiiiiIIlliiliiliiiininiiiiitimiiiniitiitiiiiitiitiiiininntaiiiittiiiin 7. A Stormovick is— taining the original chorus.—Ed.) 
eporte@gvhere I was operated on for ap-| thick as peas over there. What shall A. An instrument to forecast the Suzanna’s in the army now 
walkedgendicitis ?” we do? weather? To march instead of knit, — 
Private Bill: “No, I hate hos-| Officer of the deck: “Shell them, rm B. A Russian attack bomber? She tech ban sade , 
itals.” you idiot. Shell them.” Cc. A Bulgarian paratrooper? And joined the WAACs, 
at = And boy, she’s doing it. 
: Young med., answering a query: e 8. In the British Royal Air Force | 
1. Ned Sweet young thing to sergeant:| “yes I’m a naval surgeon. UILZ a “Leader” is equivalent to what of- She said, “Goodbye, old kitchen sink, 
birds,” "Darling, I hope you're not on guard Dizzy blonde: “A naval surgeon. ficer in our Air Forces? | You’ll wait for me in vain.” 
tookie” #lonight.” My goodness, how you doctors do A. Lieutenant? | But one, two, three, 
iotified | Sergeant: “Nope, are you?” specialize these days.” fT B. Captain? She got KP 
d died &——___ i ———————_________________ Ms C. Major? And there she was again. 
st, but e 5) Ry — mee “grasshopper, D. Lieutenant Colonel? | 
every- - applied to Army planes, mean— : © » | Suzanna’s in the army now, 
ie bal-} What oy Wrong: | A. Helicopters? 9. Eighty per cent of Army aircraft | She tried to drive a tank, 
ile his | _B. Small liaison planes used by | accidents in the United States have | Drove in the mud 
er the the field artillery? | been the result of— And with a thud, 
. P:R Ba ty! oa , C. Planes which carry parachute A. Poorly-equipped planes? The whole damn business sank, 
yw was te? 2 ee Be " troops? B. Human correctable failures? 
ime to 19% r yey ; : : vi C. Bad flying weather? One day the,sergeant said, “Fall in!” 
d been 2. The Coast Guard is always a D. Poor instruction? But Susie said, “Oh, please— 
could part of the Navy. : 8 6 Don’t carry on, 
sonst ‘’ *@. 6 velas? 10. The highest award which can - lipsticks _ _ aie 
; ase. 
the first — ‘ 3. How many airplanes did Capt. pd | aces of the Army e sergeant sai 
director § 4 oe) \ @ : Eddie Rickenbacker shoot down dur- A. Silver Star? Suzanna’s in the arr y now 
e Ar ~ br - Wer It B. Distinguished Flying Cross? | And she won't need a gun, 
» 499 C. Congressional Medal of Hon- | Cause when my sweet 
> 4 or? Turns on the heat 
oo a (Answers on Page 16) They'll run and run and run... 
th 4. Marshall Archibald P. Wavell is 
the first soldier to become Viceroy ol 
‘ of India? CO 
» silent True? False? 
n across ns omftort 
5. Why were 40,000 residents of the € 





ling on 
Z ; / 3 = | port quarter of the city of Marseilles, 
prove . MS Ui 4, : France, recently evacuated? 
trouser ; \ A. To provide space for a Ger- 
ind that man U-boat base? 
keep B. Because there had been fre- 
Thus, quent insurrections among them? 
d to re« C. To make easy access to the 
uipment waterfront for the Nasi troops? 
er or 
ie 6. How many persons have been 
ut arms killed and injured in Axis air raids 
} over Great Britain? 
A. 743,243? 
B. 320,000? 
C. 103,477? 


24 HOURS A DAY 
Six floors of perfectly air-conditioned sleeping 








rooms. Also the Bombay-Black Mirror Room, 






the King Cole Room and the Amber Room 






Coffee Shop. All in the fashion of the 1950's 
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SELL STATIONS 










Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 
Med., Signal, Parachute, Om. 
Engrs., C.A., F.A., Inf., Ord 
Official Insignia, with name 
address, rank. Choice of 75 








pictures—Parachuter, Uncle 
Sam, Bugler fr Boat Bot e- 
ships, Dive Bombers, Cook, 
—Courtesy Camp Van Dorn Checkerboard Balloon, Fighting Marine, = aa i, 
Tanks, Jeep, ruck, ircraft arrier, ar 
j Ss Sharp, Saluting Marines, and Funny Ones. Free 

Bag oped re Seve See Se y least == See Can — Kit. © Money to invest. Rush post- 
n em. nswers : card. 

° | Heobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohio 
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OMAHA’S WELCOME TO THE WORLD 
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FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
Cpl. Jim Romanowski, sports editor 
of the Fort Wood News, has an- 
nounced tentative plans for the ap- 
pearance here in September of the 
World Champion St. Louis Cardinals, 
playing an exhibition game against 
a picked team of Fort Leonard 
Wood all-stars. 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—T/5 Stan- 
ley T. Jakubowski beat Ist Sgt. 
Donald McNamee unmercifully. 
But instead of facing courtmartial 
the T/5 was given the title of 
champ of table tennis players. 





SCOTT FIELD, Ill—Brig. Gen. 
Wolcott P. Hayes officers, softball 
club, undefeated in league play, 
showed the St. Louis representatives 
of the press and radio the power 
that has kept them on top in league 
competition as they blasted out a 
10-0 win over the “experts” in an 
exhibition game before 1,500. 





CAMP POLK, La.—Sweetness 
and light, instead of fight, domi- 
nated the ring, according to a 
Camp Polk scribe after two scrap- 
pers were photographed — tooth- 
paste smiles and all—with glam- 
orous Ruth Hussey of the silver 
screen, One can’t blame the boys 
for waltzing around in a clinch 
after feeling the embrace of the 
lovely lady from Hollywood, 





CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Who said 
Medical soldiers are softies? Sgt. 
Walter Smorzewski finished an ex- 
tra-rugged day’s work with a 16-mile 
forced march—and then spent his 
free time pitching his baseball team 
to a 7-7 called-off-because-of-darkness 
tie. 





CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—The Fight- 
ing AAs assured themselves*ef the 
first-half pennant in the Cape Fear 
League with a finishing burst of 
seven wins in eight starts for a 15 
won and 5 lost record for the split 
season, 





SPOKANE, Wash.— Although 
pressed by the Fort George Wright 
Bombers and the first-half winners, 
the Geiger Field Indians, the Spo- 
kane Field nine is pacing the second- 
half play in the Army Workers Or- 
ganized League. The three civilian 
clubs are in the second division. 





FORT SILL, Okla.—Finnish-born 
Kavako E. Pyhala recalled that he 
twice defeated the great Swedish 
runner, Gunder Haegg—but in 
sompetition on skis. 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—it didn’t 
take the 20th Armored Division long 
to be tabbed “the team:to beat” in 
the current All-Army tournament at 
Nashville. The 20th thumped the 
126th Infantry nine from Camp For- 
rest by a 9-0 score in the opening 
round, 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Three out 
of eight of Brig. Gen. Robert W. 
Grow’s 6th Armored Division box- 
ers advanced to the semi-final 
round in the Los Angeles Times 
Victory Boxing tournament. The 
mittmen were Vincent Pelligrini, 
Vincent Paiz and John Bestle. 

CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Okay, 
fellas, here is the story of a pennant 
drive for this season. The 56th Med- 
ical Training Battalion dropped its 
first eight games in the MRTC’s na- 
tional softball league. It played 
lukewarm and cold ball for a few 
more games and then got hot to win 
eighteen straight and the flag. 





CAMP BEALE, Calif—Camp 
Beale’s newest addition to GI rec- 
reational facilities is the post bowl- 
ing alleys with eight lanes able 
to accommodate forty keglers at 
one time. 





MAXWELL FIELD, Ala. — A/C 
Claude W. Allen not only makes but 
breaks chin-up records. He estab- 
lished a mark of 28 the first week 
he was here and then made it 29. 





WALNUT RIDGE FIELD, Ark.— 
It was a democratic Army when the 
swimming pool was mentioned. 
Flying officers, administrative of- 
ficers, cadets and enlisted men all 
pitched in on. the final work of 





185 Points, 


CAMP PICKETT, Va. — The 3rd 
Regiment of the Medical Replace- 
ment Training Center at this camp 
captured the commanding general's 
cup from the 4th Regiment in the re- 
cent Medical Replacement Training 
Center Summer Olympics, which at- 
tracted more than 2000 contestants 
and an audience of 15,000 cheering 
spectators. 


The Olympics are staged quarterly 
as part of the Medical Replacement 
Training Center’s program of after- 
duty athletics. 
Officials believe the Summer Olym- 
pics was one of the largest, most 
colorful, and most spectacular ath- 
letic meets ever staged by the Army. 
To take the cup, which the 4th 
Regiment first won in the Spring 
Olympics last March, the 3rd Regi- 
ment had to run up a grand total 
of 185 points. Second place went to 
the 2nd Regiment with 123 points; 
third place to the 4th Regiment, 113 
points; and fourth and last place 
went to the 1st Regiment, 107 points. 
Flooded Area 

The 2000 athletes participating in 
this cavalcade of sports weren't fazed 
at all by a damp field—a terrific rain 
storm the previous night having 
flooded the entire area. 


The cup was presented to the 3rd 
Regiment by Brig. Gen. William R. 
Dear, commanding general of the 
Medical Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, and Anita Louise, movie star 
who was in Camp Pickett over the 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM R. DEAR AND CUP 
Anita Louise Presents—3rd Regiment Accepts 


drd Regiment Scores 


ra 


Wins Cup 


Anita Louise Acclaimed Queen of 
the Medical Summer Olympics 


the USO Camp Shows, Inc. The ac- 
tress appeared on the Olympics field 
early in the afternoon and was ac- 
claimed Queen of the Olympics. 


General Dear also started several 
of the races. He, himself, gained 
fame as a youth when he set a world 
record in the 100-yard dash in 1902. 

Among the toughest events were a 
five-mile cross-country road race, car- 
ried by the 3rd Regiment when Cpl. 
Walter Westerholm finished in 
31:16:2. It was a tight race—with 
the first eight men coming down the 
home stretch less than 100 yards 
apart. " 

A grueling five-mile bicycle road 
race was taken by the 2nd Regiment, 
whose colors were pedaled home 
by Pvt. Leroy Kellow in 15:52:01." 

Ranger Relay Race 

A Ranger relay race, including run- 
ning, crawling and head-over-heels 
rolling, was taken by the 4th Regi- 
ment. 

An obstacle course race, utilizing 
the Medical Replacement Training 
Center’s regular training course of 
rope swings, fences, pipes, overhead 
ladders and other obstacles was won 
by the 1st Regiment in the enlisted 
men’s contest and the 2nd Regiment 
in the officers’ contest. 

Cpl. Joshua Williamson, an out- 
standing national sports figure, took 
part in several events. In the high 
jump for enlisted men, he won with 
a 6-feet-4-inch jump after first tieing 
with Cpl. Estell Harper at 6-feet-3- 
inches. Williamson's win here gave 





week-end, through arrangement with 


the event to 3rd Regiment. 





WASHINGTON—The fresh razz- 
berries had been swept off the stage, 
the last echoing Bronx cheer had 
filtered out the door following the 
“Lippy Leo and Great Bobo from 
Brooklyn” act {fn the National 
League vaudeville circuit when on 
swept another slap-stick comedy. 

Modestly hailed as the “Phutile 
Phils Speak,” the lines went like 
this: 

“I’m the Phillies manager,” roared 
Freddy Fitzsimmons, who learned his 
acting in Brooklyn. 

“I am. At least I was when we 
left Philadelphia,” shouted Bucky 
Harris, who learned a bit of acting 
while in the shadow of Capitol Hill 
in Washington. F 

“Oh yes I am, Bucky, Bill Cox just 
hired me,” said Fat Freddy with a 
Leo the Lip inflection. 

“Yes he is,” said a voice, which 
had become popular heckling um- 
pires from box seats, “I just hired 
him.” 

“May I ask why,” said the sur- 
prised Harris. 

“You quit winning ball games. The 
turnstiles quit clicking. I am no 
longer the wonder boy of baseball,” 
said the voice. It was Bill Cox, Phil- 
lie president. 

The curtain fell but not in time to 
dodge the rain of razzberries and 
Bronx cheers from the sports writ- 
ers and Phillies who were watching 
their teammates in action. 

The National League vaudeville 
circuit threatens to outlast or out- 





constructing the pool. 


laugh the activities in Washington. 


Phillies Present Second 
Act in N. L. Vaudeville 


; In fact, the only smooth part of the 
program was a demonstration by the 
Cardinals titled, “How to Win 11 
Games in a Row.” The Phillies and 
Dodgers watched carefully—but still 
think it was done with mirrors. 

The Dodger act has been forgotten 
by everyone but five million baseball 
fans, the press and the Dodgers. The 
Phillies couldn’t stand being out of 
the spotlight. It had shown brightly 
on them when the “Phutile Phils” 
line had been polished with the pre- 
| fix “not so.” 

It shines again. Fitzsimmons was 
released by the Dodgers to take the 
manager’s job in Philadelphia. The 
press told Harris he was fired. The 
Phils struck until Cox rehired Har- 
|ris—so he could quit. Owner Cox 
}expected Harris to work miracles. 
He did for a couple of months but 
| the bottom dropped out. Mr. Cox 
iis unhappy. 





By Hal Ross Yockey 
CAMP SHELBY, Miss. — Those 
among the civilian populace who are 
of the “give up for the, duration” 
mind on all matters from alphabet 
soup to sarsparilla soda were told to 
take a back seat this week by Camp 
Shelby’s soldiers on at least one 
question—baseball. 
Only two of a dozen soldiers ques- 
tioned by Reveille reporters last 
week would give the nod to closing 
the professional nines for the re- 
mainder of the conflict. 
The dissenters both gave as their 
reasons for a proposed shutdown the 
fact that people should devote all 
of their time to the war effort and 
not waste time watching baseball 
games. 

Great Morale Factor 
For the most part those of the 
other side of the fence believe that 
baseball is a great morale factor both 
for the men in the service as well 
as civilians at home, but they also 
believe that no baseball player should 
be excused from serving in the armed 
forces just because he plays baseball 
for a living. 
A firm believer is Maj. C. Douglas 
Monsson, a division special service 
officer, who knows what baseball is 
to soldiers. He said, “Baseball is a 
great psychological and recreational 
stimulus for soldiers as well as all 
war workers. One of the great pas- 
times of servicemen is to keep tab of 
how their favorite baseball team is 
making out. It helps to keep them 
satisfied and happy and keeps a great 
American sport alive to help the effi- 
ciency of the war effort.” 
Giving the opposite view S/Sgt. 
John Delagarza, supervisory manager 
of the post theatres, asserted, “Base- 
ball should be dropped. People 
should direct all their efforts to the 
war effort under the present condi- 
tions.” 

“Let It Stay” 

“Let it stay,” were the words of 


Gunder Haegg 
Breaks One 
Mile Record 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Sweden’s 
Gunder the Wonder Haegg admits 
he only runs fast enough to win, but 
before 10,000 wildly cheering spec- 
tators in the Harvard Stadium Gun- 
der ran fast enough to win and set 
a new American outdoor record— 
4:05.3 for the mile. 

The most discouraging chore in 
the sports world fell to Gil Dodds, 
who for the fourth time chased the 
rapid running Swede across the fin- 
ish line. 

Haegg broke Cunningham’s record 
set in 1934 by 14 seconds. He 
couldn’t touch his own record for 
the distance, 4:04.6, nor even wave 
at the 4:02.6 mark held by his coun- 
tryman, Arne Andersson. 

Although Dodds finished 10 yards 
behind the flying Swede he also 
broke Cunningham’s record while 
Bill Hulse was clocked in 4:07.8 in 
finishing third. 

The program, arranged by the 
American-Scandinavian A. A. for the 
benefit of the AAF Relief Society, 
also included a series of sprints 
that were dominated by Ed Green- 
idge, who romped the 100 and 220 
dashes in 9.6 and 21.5. 


Wyatt’s $55,000 
Performance Tops 


NEW YORK—Brooklyn’s Whitlow 
Wyatt blanked the Reds and hit a 
two-bagger to set the pace in the 
bond league with a $55,000 perform- 
ance. 

Thus far in the bond league the 
players have been responsible for the 
sale of $3,777,500 worth of bonds, 
which doesn’t include the original 
auction price of the players. 

Dixie Walker is still the popu- 
larity kid of Brooklyn and leads 
with 1247 popularity votes. His 
closest competition is Mel Ott, who 
had polled 1089 fan votes. 

Spud Chandler’s great pitching has 
made him the outstanding performer 
with 77 performance points. 








| 








Great Lakes Tops 
Brooklyn, 9-to-8 


GREAT LAKES, Ill.—The game 
was played for 10,000 Great Lakes 
sailors and they really enjoyed 
watching Lt. Mickey Cochrane's nine 
stage a last-inning rally to beat the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, 9-8. 

The Blue Jackets scored the ty- 
ing run with a triple and a single 
in the ninth and then scored the 
winning tally with a sacrifice and 
| another single. 





Henry Armstrong 
| Decisions Joyce 


HOLLYWOOD—Making his 24th 
|stand in a comeback campaign to 
|regain his lightweight crown, Henry 
| Armstrong punched out an unani- 
mous decision and Willie Joyce’s jaw 
out of shape over the 10-round route. 

After slow though good early 
rounds for Joyce he tried to trade 
punches with Armstrong. That was 
a mistake. Henry turned on some 
of his “perpetual motion” and the 


Camp Shelby Soldiers q 
Give Okay to Baseball 


Pvt. B. D. Wilson, Co. L, 271st Infan. 
try of the 69th Division. “Baseball ig 
the really original American sport, 
We have to have something to keep 
up our spirits and we have to have 
some kind of sports and pastime. We 
should not give up everything we 
love and like unless it is absolutely 








necessary—after all what are we 
fighting for?” 

Baseball will keep soldiers off the 
streets and out of bars and joints 
when they are home on leave, be 
lieves T/S E. L. Carlson of Headquar- 
ters Detachment. “That’s one reason, 
and only one, why it should be con. 
tinued.” 

A like view was taken by Lt. Col, 
R. J. Nichols, director of operations 
and training. “It is a national sport 
and a great outlet for recreation for 
people who are working diligently ig 
the war effort. No players should be 
excused from the draft, however.” 


‘Europe’s Tex Rickard’ 
Lost on Air Attack 


NATCHEZ, Miss.—Capt. Jefferson 
Davis Dickson, Jr., internationally 
known sports promoter, is missing 
in action over Germany, his rela. 
tives in Natchez were advised. 


Dickson had promoted sports in 
Europe for the past few years and 
had earned the title, “Tex Rickard 
of Europe.” He is credited with 
discovering Primo Carnera and Sonja 
Henie. 

Dickson was a veteran.of World 
War I, and had been stationed with 
a bombing squadron in Europe for 
several months, 



















f'VE FOUND 
A WAY TO 


WRITE 





In one hour’s time you can learn 
to write in 5 minutes what now 
requires half an hour by longs 
hand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in busi- 
jess conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . . you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them... An 
amazingly simple system called SHORT. 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, well. 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write in 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 
Shorthand takes months to master, bs 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is « 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'s, 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funda- 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon to 
men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT. 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $2.97 and I'll send you 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money: You take no risk.» 
so ACT NOWI (Descriptive circular upon 
request). 


What You Get 


64 PAGE CLOTH BOUND MAN- 

UAL, covering SHORTSCRIPT ia 

the three degrees of speed. 

20 POCKET SIZE LESSON 

CARDS, which you can take with 

you for reference at all times. 

STENOGRAPHER’S NOTEBOOK, 
* so that you can start practice im- 

mediately. 
a 





1. 
2. 


POCKET SIZE WORD BOOK of 
the 1000 most commonly useé 
words with Verbatim SHORT- 
SCRIPT outlines, 








Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy in taking down 
notes in your daily task and when yes 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you ia 
many ways. 


FREE: 


—— ee ee 


H. L. Lindquist, 
Dept. A3, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥. ©. | 


A. B. ©, Speed Typewriting 
System included without extre 
charge, if you act at once! 


Send complete SHORTSCRIPT 
course on 5 days’ trial for which 
I enclose $2.97. If I am not de- 
lighted you are to return = 
money. Include free A. B, 
Speed Typewriting System, 


Name 





| Address wn, 
City, State. | 
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WASHINGTON—The two most 


seeking seats at World Series games 
are the home offices of the New York 
Yankees and the St. Louis Cardinals, 

As the teams enter the home 
stretch in the race toward the final 
pay-off, the Yanks and the Cards 
gre making the necessary arrange- 
ments—which includes winning ball 
games—for re-raising the league 
flags. 

Ball fans aren’t too unhappy about 
the sudden turn of affairs. The New 
York-St. Louis clash last year was 
iene of the most dramatic in World 
Series history. 

The American League race, which 
was as tight as a ration board a 
month ago, split at the seams. The 
Yankees took advantage of the hot- 
and-cold ball played by other clubs 
and compiled a winning streak which 
gave them a comfortable lead. 

Bronx Bombers Climbed 

The Tigers, Senators, Indians and 
White Sox made things a bit easier 
for the league leaders by staging a 
hammer-and-tongs battle for the run- 
ner-up position. Each team took a 

hack at the other while the Bronx 

mbers climbed out of sight. 

Detroit with Rudy York and Rook- 

Dick Wakefield, who is living up to 

e-season rave notices, has a pow- 

ul batting attack but the pitch- 

g won’t compare with the Yanks. 

ithout Bob Johnson in the clean- 

p spot the Senators can’t buy a 

t and are pitiful. Ragged pitching 

da big hole at third practically 

iminates the once-proud Washing- 
nm club. 

Lou Boudreau swore he wouldn’t 

ave until his team lost a game. 

e had a seven-game beard before 

club lost its magic touch. Jimmy 

ke’s gang could get rough. The 

isox have fine pitching but lack 
the necessary powerhitting. 
Fighting for Place 

If Bobo Newsom gets hot the 

rowns could make the Yankees 

ump but it looks like their efforts 

ill go toward. fighting for the place 

sition. The Bosox are first divi- 


pular addresses for individuals! 





ennants Will Fly 


ver Yanks, Cards 


. Two Teams Making Arrangements 


—Which Includes Winning Games 


sion contenders—but not pennant 
contenders. 


The St. Louis Cardinals won 11 
straight games, which goes a long 
way in explaining their 9% game 
lead over the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
Some of the best pitching and by far 
the best runs-batted-in hitting makes 
the Cardinals a shoo-in for the Na- 
tional League crown. 


At the rate the Flatbush gang is 
slipping they won’t be around when 
the place money is handed out at 
the end of the season. Brooklyn had 
a squabble. Bobo Newsom was 
shipped to the Browns, Joe Med- 
wick was sold, Fred Fitzsimmons 
was released and now Arkie Vaughn 
says he’s quitting because of health. 
Another two weeks at that rate and 
Leo Durocher and Branch Rickey 
will be in the line-up. 


Pirates Are Clicking 


Paced by the big bat of Vince Di- 
Maggio and the hurling arm of Rip 
Sewell, the Pirates are clicking. Al- 
though they haven’t enough stuff to 
stop the Cardinals they can easily 
top the Dodgers. 

If and a mighty big if, the Cin- 
cinnati Reds could get Bucky Walt- 
ers and Johnny Vander Meer win- 
ning at the same time they could 
tmake it hot for any team with pen- 
nant aspirations. The race for sec- 
ond money is the most they can fig- 
ure on at this stage of the pennant 
scramble. 

The Chicubs started to play like 
they look on paper but it is too late. 
Boston hasn’t the stuff to compete 
with the first division clubs and the 
Phillies quit amazing the expérts 
and started playing the kind of ball 
their roster calls for. A new mana- 
ger can’t help that team. It needs 
braces and crutches or about seven 
new ball players. 

Mel Ott is a nice guy—which takes 
care of the Giants. 

While we're out on a 
rather stout limb—we’ll pick the 
Cardinals to repeat in the fall 
classic, having seen the Yankees 
play a few times. 


limb—a 





Trees Help 


CHICAGO—Trees, the most feared 
hazards on the Tam O’Shanter golf 
purse, helped Harold “Jug” Mc- 
4Spaden win two holes and the $2,000 
first prize in the All-American open 
thampionship play-off with Buck 
White. 

After White, bidding for his first 
Major title, had held a one-stroke 
lead, McSpaden squared matters on 
the fifteenth with a birdie, then 
dropped a pressure putt on the 
eighteenth carpet for another birdie 
and a card of 37, 34--71 to White's 
even par of 36, 36—72. White won 
$1400. 





Dale Morey, of Martinsville, Ind., 
beat Bob Cochrane of St. Louis, 4 





Jug’ Win 


TamO ’ShanterPlay-off 


and 3, in the final American ama- 
teur golf tournament. Morey shoot- 
ing a 32, four under par, was two 
up on Cochrane at the end of 27 
holes. 


Miss Patty Berg won the women’s 
open with a 72-hole score of 307— 
five over par—and a five-stroke mar- 
gin over the field of seventeen com- 
petitors. Spar Elizabeth Hicks was 
second with a 312. Miss Berg was 
sworn into the Marine Corps Wom- 
en’s Reserve at the end of the 
tournament. 

Patrons of the week-long triple- 
header tournament bought an esti- 
mated $900,000 worth of war bonds 
and stamps. 


(Through Wednesday, July 28) 
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WwW ik. Pet. e 
New York ............. 53 4 -669 on 
Detroit ..... — oo 43 -506 
Cleveland 43 -506 
Chicago 43 -506 
Washington . 46 500 91 
St. Louis ‘ 44 4881014! 
ss | sae 46 483 ll | 
Philadelphia ..... 37 54 407 18 
National League 
7 ie Pet. G.B. 
St. Leuis ......... 29 670 canes’ 
Pittsburgh . 50 39 562 9% 
Brooklyn .. 52 42—Cté«i«SSGCiéidC 
Cincinnati 45 44 506 14% 
Chicago ..... 43 47 A738 | 
Boston ........ 36 438 429 y) 
Philadelphia .... 40 53 -430 21% | 
New York ..... 4 57 .374 
International League 
L. Pet. ‘GB. 
IIIS: Sniasctonnsseiaapees oS 2 eae 
Newark ..... 42 .567 
Montreal 48 .515 
Syracuse 48 49 12 
Rochester 50 .48 613 
Baltimore 51 .457 15% 
Buffalo .... 54 = =«.455 6 | 
Jersey City 58 .408 20% 
American Association | 
L. Fet. GB. | 
Milwaukee ........ 33.598, ...... + 
Indianapolis .. 36 = sw 76 1% 
Columbus ........ 39 .557 3 
, ae 44 .494 814 
Minneapolis .. 45 .489 9 | 
Louisville ........ 45 .471 10% 
ae 50 «.4388) «613% | 
Kansas City ............ 52 .381 18 
Eastern League 
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no a ia aaeeery 
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eee ee lu CL 
Southern Association 
Pct. GB. | 
New Orleans r a 
Knoxville ... -583 1} 
Little Rock .536 2% 
Memphizs ... .519 3 
Montgomery . .500 3% 
Nashville ........ .455 4% | 
Atlanta ........... 444 5 
Birmingham -286 8 
Pacific Coast League 
W. L. Pct. GB 
Los Angeles ............. 8364 ~ we 
San Francisco . 40 .604 13 
Portland ..... 50 .500 23% 
Seattle ..... asi 53.470 =. 263 
San Diego 55 «646127 
Hollywood . 55 .461 27% 
Oakland ...., , 56 .446 29 
Sacramento .............. 68 .327 41 








Navy Cloudbusters 
Beat Ruth’s Team 


WASHINGTON — Babe _ Ruth’s 
Yank-Land team was no match for 
the Navy’s Pre-Flight Cloudbusters 





and the Navy nine busted the Bam- | 


bino’s five hurlers for an 11 to 5 
win, 
The combination Yankee-Indian 


team met the nine from Chapel Hill, | 
S. C., in a feature of the baseball | 
war benefit program in Yankee Sta- 
dium. 

The Sailors exploded in the sev- 
enth to score seven runs which was 
plenty to wipe out the Yank-Land 
lead and win the game. Ruth con- 
nected for a long foul in a pinch- 
hitting role and then walked. 

Other ball parks featured bands, 
sprints, baseball throwing and bat- 
ting exhibitions in the day’s program 
which saw all the receipts go to the 
war benefit. The shows were great | 
successes judging from attendance 
reports, which were far above the 





average for this season. 





Randy Allen 





By Sgt. A. S. Abruzzo} 
Armored Force, Fort Knox, Ky. 








—~ NOW, MEN, USING THE 

EMPTY BUILDING U-69 AS 

OUR OBJECTIVE , WE WILL 
THROUGH A COMANDO RAID 


.. OBSERVE WITHOUT BEING SEEN... 
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1S, COLONEL, BUT SOMEBODY 
HAD BETTER COME DOWN AND 
TELL THESE MEN THAT | 
AMHOT HILL 609// 








League Standings |After Three Losses 


_|Slide Rule Romps Home 
: In Rich Arlington Race 


WASHINGTON—Slide Rule, after 
three losing starts at Arlington, 
made his winning race a rich one 


as he romped home a length win- | 


ner over Bourmont in the $72,000 
Arlington classic. 

Slide Rule, well off the pace in 
the early stages of the race, was 
sent forward at the head of the 
stretch. Charging down the stretch 


26% | the little chestnut colt passed Chop | 


Chop, who had set the early pace, 
and then staved off the challenge 
of Bourmont. 

Slide Rule paid $11.80, $7, $4.20; 


Bourmont, $6.80, $4.20; and Chop 
Chop, .$3.40. 
Apache continued his winning 


ways at Jamaica by carrying the 
top weight to a five-length win over 
Dit. Apache took an early lead and 


President May 
Okay Football 


WASHINGTON — President Roose- 
velt has opened the way for possible 
reconsideration of an Army order 
preventing soldier-trainees from par- 
ticipating in intercollegiate athletics, 
aides of Representative Sammy Weiss 
(D., Pa.) said. 

The Chief Executive, in a letter 
to Weiss, thanked him for a tele- 
gram calling the ruling to his at- 
tention and said he would take it 


up with the Secretary of War Henry | 


L. Stimson. 

Weiss, chairman of an informal 
house committee which has been 
urging that trainees be allowed to 
play, recently said that only the 
Army could save college football next 
autumn. 

Many major colleges have aban- 
doned football for the duration be- 
cause “all of the better players 
have gone into the service,” Weiss 


“|said, adding that other schools are 


waiting for the War Department’s 
decision. 

Weiss’s committee has conferred 
with high-ranking Army officers, and 
Under-Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, with no definite action be- 
ing taken as yet. Weiss said he “felt 
their attitude was unfavorable be- 
cause none of them had been closely 
associated with athletics,” but the 


President’s letter “revives hope,” his : 


aides said. 





stretched it until he was able to slow 
down in the stretch and yet win by 
a comfortable margin. 

Apache, coupled with Trierarch, in 
; the betting paid $3.50, $2.60, $2.30; 
| Dit, $4.80, $3.30; The Rhymer, $3. 

The race completed the meeting at 
Jamaica which saw many records 
broken. Betting at the meeting to- 
taled $35,299,645 for a per diem av- 
| erage of $1,470,818. The attendance 
|aggregated 472,284, an average of 
19,674. The betting broke all world 
records. 

Lochinvar outgamed Boysy and 
Abbe Pierre in the final furlong to 
| Score a head victory in the mile and 
;@ sixteenth Quaker City Handicap 
|in the Garden State Park meeting. 
| Only four horses ran in the race 
|with Firebroom pulling up lame. 
Lochinvar paid $5.40, $2.70; Boysy, $3. 

Sollure proved best in a field of 
nine and won the big share of the 
purse of the Coral Sea Handicap at 
Suffolk Downs. Sollure paid $8.60, 
$4.40, $3.40; Fair Call, $4.40, $3.80; 
Kansas, $6.20. 


Bernhard Wins New 
York Tennis Crown 


NEW YORK—Miss Helen Bern- 
hard defeated Mrs. Norma Taubele 
Barber, 8—6, 6—1, to win the New 
York women’s tennis championship. 

Mrs. Barber made a great bid for 
the crown but tired and was even- 
| tually smothered by the crisp shots 
of her younger, untiring opponent. 


AAF Surgeon Awarded 
For Vest Invention 


LONDON—The Legion of Merit 
award has been given to Col. Mal- 
colm C. Grow, surgeon of the 8th 
United States Air Force, for his in- 
vention of the bullet-proof vest now 
being used by the crews of bombing 
planes over Europe. 














TOPS FOR YOUR HAIR~ 
LOOK WELL GROOMED with 


HAIR 


MOROLINE ‘oxi. 


* + + LARGE BOTTLE 25¢ 














Use Our Rental 


Best double-quick 


trim, 


months. 


either plan, 


table! 
Cincinnati. 


Regulation Size 4x8 


1019 Broadway 





This Table Complete for $275.00 





It?s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails. 


cushions, 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and leather 


HERE'S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it up 
and play on it for 30 days. Then pay 
$25 per month each month for eleven 
Or if your budget will stand 
it, we'll allow you a discount of 2 per 
cent if the entire amount is paid within 
30 days from date of shipment. Under 
you pay nothing until 
you’ve had a chance to try out the 
The price of $275 is F. O. B., 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


Purchase Plan 


high-grade bed _ cloth. 





Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottle and shake balls, 
1 bridge, 1 rubberized 
dust cover, 1 set mark- 
ers complete with wire 
hook and stretcher, 1 
brash, 1 dozen chalks, 
1 dozen tips, 1 tube ce- 
ment, 1 book rules— 
with wrenches and 
complete supplies te 
assemble the table. 











Cincinnati, Ohio 
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By Cpl. John Dunn, Geiger Field, 
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Flyers Deliver OWI Goods 


WASHINGTON—The Army will 
have a large part in the OWI’s “psy- 
chological campaign” to bolster the 
morale of the people of Europe, when 
flyers act as “messenger boys” in 
distributing a variety of ingenious 
articles, the nature of which indi- 
cates their uses. Officials state that 
there Js plenty of evidence that this 
type of effort is bringing excellent 
results. Hence its scope is being en- 
larged. 

One of thé largest articles is an 
aluminum printing press, 


into a small suitcase, but is suffi- 
ciently large to print a small news- 
paper. Another smaller suitcase car- 
ries type, also of aluminum, ink, a 


set of tools and other necessary | 


equipment. 
Mimeo Outfit Too 
Another similar outfit is a mimeo- 
graph miachine, which measures only 


which | 
weighs only 23% pounds and fits| 


3% by 5 by 4% inches and weighs 
only 12% ounces, but is capable of 
turning out 4,000 leaflets per hour. 
Equipment for this includes sten- 
| cils, ink, white carbon tissues and 
| other items. This is delivered only 
when the OWI is fairly certain they 
will fall into the right hands. 

Vegetable seeds, selected for the 
country for which they are intended, 
are also delivered. Those for Cen- 
| tral Europe carry cabbage, tomatoes 
|} and turnips, go in red, white and 
blue containers intended to mark 
the rows and which will, if used? 
give permanent display to the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Boxes of soap carry the message 
“From your friends the Americans.” 
Soap-impregnated paper bears the 
words “From your friends the United 
Nations. Dip in water, use like soap 
—Wash off the Nazi dirt.” 

Rubber stamps just large enough 











Prisoners Ask to See 


‘Automatic 


WASHINGTON—Stunned German 
prisoners, captured during battle 
near Sidi N’Sir in the final stages 
of the Tunisian Campaign in May 
asked to be shown the 34th Di- 
vision’s “automatic artillery,” a re- 
port to the War Department dis- 
closes. 

Capt. Robert J. Taylor, artillery of- 
ficer, recently returned to the United 





No Coats of Arms 
For New Groups 


WASHINGTON—An order issued 
by the War Department specifies 
that coats of arms will no longer be 
approved or authorized for organi- 
‘zations which bear colors or stand- 
ards until such organizations have 
had military service upon which to 
base such a design. 

When an organization having a 
coat of arms is redesignated, the 
War Department, on recommenda- 
tion of the approrpiate commander, 
will redesignate such design in ac- 
cordance with the approved history 
of the organization. 


The War Department has also 


banned the manufacture of distinc- | 


tive insignia, whether of metal or 
plastic. This does not apply to the 
wearing of cloth shoulder patches. 


38th Division Claims 
GI Insurance Record 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La. — The 
38th Division holds the record of 
having the highest percentage of men 
with the maximum amount of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance of all 
divisions in the Eighth Service Com- 
mand, and possibly has the bighest 
score of any division now in the 
continental United States, it was 
announced at a recent meeting of 





Camp Livingston insurance officers. | 


Present score for the 38th is 99.1 
per cent of all personnel insured with 
an average policy of $9,733. 


Three EM Commended 
For Fighting Fire 


CAMP BEALE, Calif.—For “meri- | 


torious service, spirit of coopera- 
tion and excellent soldierly qualities” 
displayed in combating a recent bar- 
racks fire on this post, three enlisted 


men have been officially commended 
by Col. A. D. Cowley, post com- 
mander. 

The men are Pvt. Angelo Marinari, 
of HQ., Bn. 753rd Field Artillery 
3n.; Pvt. Galen Galbraith Battery 
C, 273rd Field Artillery Bn.; and 
M/Szgt. William Munholand, post 
n e f na 
ra 4 n the 774th I ld t 


area, 


’ Artillery 


\States after six months in North 
'Africa, said the Germans got the 
automatic artillery idea after the Di- 
vision’s artillery laid down an 80- 
| minute barrage that plastered enemy 
positions with 8500 rounds. 

| The Infantry moved in on the 
strong German positions without a 
single casualty, he related. 


The 34th Division met its heaviest 
opposition at Fondouk Pass in North- 
Central Tunisia, just prior to the Sidi 
N’Sir battle. The enemy occupied 
strong natural positions here and 
apparently had moved in to stay. 
American troops found comfortable 
huts with built-in-fireplaces, fresh 
| flowers in vases, beds with mat- 
| tresses, manufactured tables, chairs 
|and desks. 


American forces were repulsed 
twice at this point. On the third 
lattempt the 34th Division Artillery 
|laid down a barrage while British 
armored units outflanked the posi- 
| tion, making it untenable. 


| Pre-combat training of the Divi- 
sion proved excellent. This was par- 
ticularly evident during a bitter, 
| five-day engagement in which the 
junit battled from Beja northeast to 
Hill 609 (Djebel-tahent). 

It was after this engagement that 
the Sidi N’Sir battle came which 
influenced the Germans to believa 
| Americans had automatic artillery. 

Ordnance, Engineer, Medical and 

Signal Corps units performed bril- 
liantly under fire, Captain Taylor re- 
ported. 








Carlisle Sergeant Cited 
For Swim Rescue Try 
| CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—Cited 


for heroism in his attempts to res- 
cue a companion from drowning 
during a routine’ stream-crossing 


problem last month, 1st Sgt. John P. 
Blazetic, of Company D, 32nd Medi- 
cal Battalion, has been commended 
|for “auspicious service above and 
beyond the call of duty.” Sergeant 
|Blazetic received the commendation 
|from Maj. Howard G. Krieger, act- 
ling battalion commander, during 
| brief ceremonies following retreat. 


Wisonennnidi of Gallons 
Saved by Gas Economies 


| FORT SILL, Okla.—High ranking 
officers and rookies alike, who have 
been trudging over the Field Ar- 
tillery Replacement Training Center 
of Fort Sill on foot or making their 
rounds by bicycle, learned this week 
that the payoff for their pains in 
June was 3,054 gallons saved, 
Rigid gasoline ec 
the mmart 


} 


! 


| 


to be hidden easily in the hand car- 
ry_messages like “Heil Hitler—Heil 
Hunger.’ Instructions with these tell 
the people to use the stamp on 
paper currency, window panes, res- 
taurant menus, or any place they 
can, 

Powdered bouillon is wrapped in 
a speech by President Roosevelt, or 
some other message. Chocolate is 
done up in gay-colored wrappers 
with a leaflet and morale-boosting 
message. Phonograph records carry 
a picture of President Roosevelt, al- 
though they are merely transcrip- 
tions of music. Red, white and blue 
pencils are wrapped in a message- 
bearing sheet. A sewing-kit is pack- 





JAG Office 168 Years Old; 


Traces History 


WASHINGTON—The Office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army 
reached the 168th anniversary of its 
organization Thursday. 

The Continental Congress created 
the position of Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral on July 29, 1775, and William 
Tudor, a Boston lawyer, was the 
first to hold the position. Twenty 
Judge Advocate Generals have suc- 
ceeded him, the present incumbent, 
Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer, having 
been appointed Dec. 1, 1941. 

The office has been expanded far 
in excess of ordinary size. From a 
peace-time officer strength of 104, 


lthe Office of the Judge Advocate 








——————————s. 


to Revolution 


advocates, and they serve the legal 
needs of the Army with all units of 
divisional strength or larger. 

The Judge Advocate General ig 
the legal adviser of the Secretary 
of War and the military establish. 
ment in general. He supervises the 
Army’s system of military justice. He 
gives opinions on contracts and on 
the settlement of all manner of 
claims. + 

One new function ts supervisi 
of the operation of legal assistance 
offices at major posts, camps e 
stations, in collaboration with the 
American Bar Association, which 
supplies free of cost the services of 








ARMY FOOD AND 
No. A- MESSING. Revised ed- 





ition of well-known “Manual of 
Mess Management."’ Over 350 Army- 
tested recipes, over !00 illustrations; 
mess account forms, ménus, mess 
sanitation, storage, inspection, su- 
ervision, control, nutrition, field 
itchens, dehydrated foods Recog- 
nized as the COMPLETE guide! Wa- 
terproof cover Postpaid §2.00 


No. A-2 Eighth Edition (1942). 


Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid $2.50 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 


No A-3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
. TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De. 
partment. 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
WARTIME 


No. A-4 PON 


TAL MATHEMATICS. Streamlined 
closely and logically interrelated 
home course in basic mathematics— 
actual military, naval and shop prob- 
lems, complete with answers. From 
simple arithmetic to complex alge- 


REFRESHER 
DAMEN. 


bra. Actual rroblems faced by en- 
listed men in all branches of the 
service 


256 pages, flexible binding. 
Postpaid $1.20 


THE SOLDIER AND 
No. A-5 tHe taw. Te ree 
books in one Presents three 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 


without courts-martial Court- 
martial procedure ~—including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith Procedural 
pamphlet—a direct quide in the 
conduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 

Postpaid $1.50 


MILITARY LAW. A 

No. A-6 Catechism. This is an 
teviated se s Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
vers covering the more 
phases of procedure for 
s-Martial Postpaid 50c 


No. A-8 4G UL ations. in 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (M-1 '‘Garand’’), mili- 








INFANTRY _ DRILL 


tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior quae duty. and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages 


Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50c¢ 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75e¢ 
MILITARY MEDICAL 

No. A-10 MANuat. the tourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, is new from cover to cover, both 


as to its editorial content, type for- 
mat and illustration Pospaid $4.50 


BLITZ FRENCAH. 

BuO. Fell Giceed oa oe 
essentials, and with as simple a 
system of phonetic equivalents as 
P j j on 
to the fa ng N TC AY IT 
I d 
t > is 
, t of 
b . 

a Po 1 7Se 





Which Ones Do YOU Want? 


N A 12 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
oO. fA- HANDBOOK, Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 


of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 


the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid S0e 

HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. A-13 Spanish. “Lt-c ot. 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. Willard ebb. 


Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4'/n''x71¥4"". 150 pages Postpaid 75¢ 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 Hanpsook Guide- 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/2''x744"; 


binding. 

MAP AND AERIAL 
No. A-15 Porto READING— 
COMPLETE. The full story on map 
and aerial photo reading keyed di- 
rectly to the war time need of sol- 
diers. More than a hundred illus- 
trations and maps, chapters on fore 
eign reading and tested field expe 
dients, make this the most complete 
book on the market. 


Postpaid $1.00 

TACTICS AND TECH- 

No. A-16 Nigue or INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


THE CADENCE SYS- 
No. A-17 TEM OF TEACHING 


CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely vecognized. 


Postpaid 75S¢ 
No. A-18 


S-2 IN ACTION. 
Shipley Thomas. 
Techniqre of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘*Valu- 
able information to all who may be 


380 pages. Fabcote 
Postpaid $1.00 


assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.".—Hanson Baldwin 


Postpaid $1.50 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-25 Nigut or INFAN. 
TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
Description of / Tactics and 
nique of Intantry, Basic, is given 
above under A-16 lere’s the more 
edvanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems Postpaid $5.99 


Tech- 


aged with a _ propaganda-bearing| General has grown to more than| civilian lawyers to advise soldiers 
leaflet. 1,200. They are all called judge! on their personal legal problems. 
oe a Pisce A ce Rake spe cre pik pigh tai n pnb 
' 
oer ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS *::! 
Now List 


Each Written By An Expert 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 xbio. Edited b 
William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
S. Army Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man rainee Course. Practical 
treatment of the whole field of Basie 
Radio Communication, from the sim- 
plest A. C. and D. C. circuits, thru 
vacuum tube theory and applica- 
tions, and wires telephony and audio 
systems, including FM transmission. 
Illustrated with over 300 clear-cut 
diagrams. Postpaid $5.00 


No. A-30 War “Annotatep. 
Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, 
USA. Ret. Outstandingly useful ref- 
erence work. Each article is given 
in full, followed by clear summaries 
of the outstanding or clarifying deci- 
sions which interpret it. Prepared 
by an outstanding military lawyer. 
263 pages; glossary. 


Postpaid $2.50 

GOING TO OCS. 

No. A-34 Goal of every E-M. 
How to choose, apply; requirements, 
references to courses and texts. Exe 
actly how to prepare for commission, 


THE ARTICLES OF 


Newly revised. 142 pages. 
Postpaid $1.00 
MODERN DO. 
No. A-35 Chas. Yerkow. Here's 


a better book. Every phase of in- 


fighting, advanced tactics, nerve 
centers, body development. Hard- 
hitting offensive, aggréssive defense. 


400 photos. Prepaid $2.00 


CONVERSACION, S&S. 
No. A-37 Lipp & H. V. Besso. 
Sponsored by Army Air Force & U.S. 
Navy; aquick approach to practical- 
usage Spanish. Highest recommen- 
dation for class text or self-study. 
Indexed. Postpaid $1. 


PARATROOPS. Maj. 
No. A368 ea Sitsche.  k 
best book on airborne tactics, logis- 


tics, possibilities, limitations; will re- 
pay reading by busiest Army man. 


Postpaid $2.50 
No. A-4l 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
(Basic). Essential 
for training FA units: 
leadership, drill, 


organization, 

ceremonies, ma- 
teriel, communications, maneuvers. 
Postpaid $5.00 


ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-42 (Basic). Up-to-date 
comprehensive text for officers and 
non-coms. Revised. Discipline, or- 
ganization, marksmanship tactics, 
weapons, maps, photos, knots, lash- 
ings, rigging. 1,000 pages 
Postpaid $4.00 


ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-43 (Advanced). Admin- 
istration, leadership, explosives, 
roads & bridges, field fortifications, 
history & policy, supply & procure- 
ment. (Companion to Basic, above). 
buckram bound, 1,000 pages 
Postpaid $6.00 





ORDER TODAY! Fill in and 


write your order on a separate sheet, giving numbers and 


titles of all books desired. 


mail the coupon below—OR 





BOOK DEPT. = 
ARMY TIMES 


Please send books checked above. 


Money order for $ 
Name 


Organization 
Address 


DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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ISHINGTON—The German s0l- 
st: doesn’t know what's going 
this war and refuses to believe 
th when you tell it to him. So 
st Composite British Aircraft 


installations, learned when 
ijled to this country on a ship 
g German prisoners of war. 


most of the British soldiers, 
re now at Camp Davis, N. C., 
o are in America to exchange 

al information on antiaircraft 
@ ations, the contact aboard ship 
the former members of Ger- 
s Afrika Korps was their first 
the enemy in person, although 


_fis Is the Enemy— 


“lou Can’t Convince the Nazis 
they’re Losing, Tommies Find 
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MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
your films or other articles with 


PHOTO-FINISHING 





35 CAMERA § Are you having 
mm. OWNERS # trouble getting 


, who are inthe United States | 
ing for a coast-to-coast tour of | 





“Give me a thousand soldiers who are 
entertained, rather than ten thousand who 
have had no entertainment.” 
—Gen. John J. Pershing. 
In‘ this column the Entertain- 
ment Section of the Special Service 


| enough films these days? Then write 
at once for details about our combi- 
nation film and finishing offer. We 
develop and enlarge your film and re- 
load cartridge with guaranteed fresh, 
clean film, all for one low price. Best 
quality work—fast service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Postal card brings 
full details and free mailers. 
EASTERN PHOTO LABS 
1405 N. Charles St., Dept. © 
Baltimore, Md. 


message enclosed, FIRST class 
stage must be affixed, It is 
st to wrap your rolls well, tie 
securely and address plainly with 
vour name and address on cover. 




















PHOTO FINISHING 





One-day service. Quality Velox Supertone 
prints. 10 reprints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 
$1.50 per 100. Roll developed ‘‘Super-Tan’’ 
| treated for wetter and more brilliant pic- 
tures and 2 sets of prints 25c. 5x7 and 8x10 
enlargement coupons included with every or- » P 

e Specials—5x7 enlargements from nga- | FILMS: Enlarged to double size 8 
tives, 3 for 50c. From pictures, 3 for $1.00, | ex. 30c. Negative size 8 ex. 25¢. Fin- 
8x10 Delux Silk finish, oil-colored enlarge- | est quality and fast service guaran- 


aah , King Studio HD100, Sweet-| 14.4 Camera Craft, Box No. 280, 
West Chester, Pa. 






















Division contributes items on Sol- 
dier Shows which are in some way 
interesting or outstanding. Per- 
haps in these items you may find 


had undergone a number of air 
over England and had knocked 
enemy planes out of the sky. 


ing the Atlantic, {Sergeant Bourne. 
The Germans, all prisoners taken “A number of the Jerries spoke ex- 
they were coming to America, said: | had opportunity to talk to them dur- 
ing our duties. They had heard such 
. 
Soldier Shows ithe Atlantic they were sure we 
| would be blasted out of the water be- 
“The prisoners seemed to have a 
|blind confidence in the German gov- 
|Sergeant Bourne said. “In fact, one 
soldier differed from the general 
be no trouble crossing the Atlantic 
because the German intelligence 
der the U-boats to permit safe voy- Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
age. 


were worried at the thought of cross- | “We'll never make it,” according to 
in the African campaign, when told |cellent English,” he added, “and we 
\great stories of U-boat activities in 
° ° fore getting half-way across. 
Pass in Review | 
ernment on most matters, however,” 
feeling in that he said there would 
would hear of the departure and or-| REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
| Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Feared Own Ships 
ery Sgt. Maj. William Bourne, 
grade corresponds to that of 
erican first sergeant in duties, 
arge of the prisoners’ room on 
hip, and reports that the Nazis 














“nV ACEOUS Connie Bezant, 
er Springs lifeguard, finds 
tan oil important to the 
n you'd love to touch.” 










a suggestion which will be helpful 
| to you in producing your show. 


New York Brings Smiles 
“But you should have seen their 
faces when they saw New York,” the 





| SERIOUS VARIETY 


| POCATELLO AIR BASE, Idaho— | 
| Der Furious Fuehrer, or a reason- | 


able facsimile thereof, put in an ap- 
pearance at Pocatello Air Base “Re- 
view” to harangue a hooting audi- 
ence. During his “speech” air-raid 
sirens sounded, producing a peculiar 


British sergeant said. “They were all 
|}smiles and obviously very happy to 
be in the United States. ‘It probably 
| will go on and on,’ one chap told me 
|referring to the war, ‘but it is all 
lover for us and I would not be hon- 
lest with myself if I didn’t say I was 
glad’.” 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
| for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
| colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
| details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 








AGENTS WANTED 


SERVICE MEN’S 
AND WAAC’S 
STATIONERY 


With Complete Military 
Address and Proper Insignia 


Write Today for 


Samples and Agent’s Offer 





effect on the erstwhile paperhanger. | Sergeant Bourne reiterated the fact 
As the roar of Allied bombers | that the Germans have no idea on 
drowned out the dictator, he went |the progress of the war. “Most of 
definitely off the beam. |them feel that Germany still can 
This satire preceded a musical pro- | win,” he said. “One chap in partic- 
gram, after which the audience heard | ular was very confident. What about 
Maj. William E, Stathern, last flyer | Africa?” I asked him. 
to leave Bataan, tell of the final days| “ ‘Yes, you did win that one, but 
before the fall of the Philippines. | it was only a small skirmish,’ he 
BEFORE | said. ‘Russia is being beaten and, of 
DOW FIELD, Me.—Proving that it | course, there is no more Moscow or 
takes all kinds of people to make an | Leningrad or Stalingrad.’ I couldn't 
Army, Dow Field dishes out a deliri- | make him believe that Russia was 
ous sketch built around induction | still doing jolly well for herself. If 
days. |we told them something they would 
Setting the scene at an induction |say it was just propaganda and we 
center, the skit picks up slap-happy | were fools to believe it.” 
civilians just before they don khaki. The Germans had incorrect and 
Prize character is an energetic guy | over-emphasized stories of the bomb- 
who tried to set up a small business | ing of Britain, the visiting sergeant 
on the side so P. X. won't be so | asserted. 
rushed. a Yanks “Good Scrappers” 
_Unrattled by rank, one chummy in-| «what about Duesseldorf, that was 
dividual carries on a line of confi- | 


: “eh : / ; |a heavy bombing,” I told one Ger- 
dential chitchat with the captain. iman. “‘Ah, yes, that was a bad one, 


Detailed to keep the rookies in| . he : 
- . | very bad,’ he replied. And he knew 
line is a distracted sergeant, played | what he was talking about,” said 


- A Re Eaves. |Sergeant Bourne, “because he had 
> been there.” 


GOWEN FIELD, Idaho—New “Your American anti-aircraft sol- 
open-air theater was christened by a diers are good scrappers,” the ser- 
colossal minstrel show, featuring Co- geant continued. “The Americans 

















| ticle About 
7 ignia Is 
w Available 


HINGTON—Recognizing the 
ion which frequently arises in 
id to the insignia of the various 
d States’ forces, of past years, 
Well as of that of today, Dr. 








t Grosvenor, president of the| pangs attendant upon the birth of — a 
. al Geographic Society, some|a literary effort, and rehearsed only 
‘ ago assigned a research staff|a week, the show turned out to be | Ss d HER 
> udy military insignia. a “sleeper,” putting spectators in| enc 
cause of the confusion was | Stitches. | 
) discovered. There are many} One riotous routine was a take- | A WAR-SERVICE PIN 
ds of official insignia on caps, - My —_ — by Cadets O'Reilly, | 
, ice an cArdle, 
. s, shoulders, lapels and sleeves. PUBLICITY INSIGNIA [S$ 
° had never been printed in 24 K. ELECTRO 
. Cc gs ’ -—Crashing into GOLO-PLATED 
a olor nor authentically de CAMP GRANT, Iil.—Crashing Int 
si id in one volume. Prominence via print and radio is | 
a | soldier show “We're Tellin’ You.” 
0 result of the work done by ’ : : 
agazine staff appeared in an Grant GI's, with pardonable pride, | 
% i te Sune tee 6f the pasted ears to radio as “March of 
4 al Geographic, which shows Time” aired score from the produc- 
’ 654 insignia of the Army, Navy, “an from Sones SO eset. : 
" e Corps, and Coast Guard ond gece oo piped 45 minutes 
0 b ° of revue’s hot-spots to seven mid- @ Blue Star indicates son or relative 
a vole cares military @nd | oct states. in service, while insignia shows 
il article has been reprinted in|,, Life” gave readers lowdown on |} Soivicg.® °F ‘allor'@ Branch of 
ly : P _.:,.| the way Camp Grant performers de- | ~ . 
° l form and copies are avail-|, . dee é @ Red, white and blue Riobon of 
4 for members of the Armed| iced audiences in Rockford, Ill,, | finest quality rayon. 
0 s, They may be had by sending known to pro circuits as a pretty |] @ Colortast; Can be washed with 
bo the Trader’s Corner, Army chilly proposition. The picture mag | hot or cold water, any soap, 
L Washington, D. C ° also played up all-WAAC chorus, first |] @ Colors blend with any dress, 
3 » BD. & of its kind to tread the boards. |] @ Safety-catch back. 
| ENCORE 
" Men Spend Night gor FEYVILLE ARMY AIR | IMPORTANT 
i= ° I . Kans.—Clearing a neat net | State specific branch of service, 
> Jail—and Comfort | ot over $1,000, CAAF’s “Sky High” | edie cieigiia codes 
. ‘ v 0 
P ELLIS, Ii).—Seventy-six played to a large audience of Cof- | Coast Artillery Aviation Cadet 
L ’ . y feyville citizens. Said civilians were |{ Field Artillery Quartermaster 
n- chong ‘elt po ge in a so amused by Air Corps antics they | Marine om Aviston 
ee : » booked on the | urged soldiers to make with another |f 78a) ©or aac 
.. - lack of sleep.” The men | show pronto. Engineers U. 8. Shield 
. ed that they had all the com- Best gag of the evening was a | Sent POSTPAID Inc, Fed. Tax, S5¢ 
- of home, including showers, | pallet fascinatingly titled “The Pink to any address in the U.S.A, 
ew bunks and other com- | Fairy, the Blue Fairy, and the But-|f_ = = 8 | ~ 
~ eatures. terfly,” featuring bulky GI's tricked 
76 were the first Ellis men | out in tulle. | Service Men’s Supply Ce. 
e advantage of the offer of “Don't use ALL your best entertainers | 2 West 46th St., 
accommodation for servicemen i one show. There'll always be good, fair,|{ New York, N. ¥. 
and poor entertainers, ‘ollow a weak t | 
od rer = by Peoria | ino strong act. Your sudtenee will | PRCRBO CORB orcenccrccecssertosscrnne .. Berviee 
G officials. or lack of ac-| laugh off the poor act and remember the Branch of service 
odation, soldiers had _ been | good aet. In this way your supply of per-|] Pins to the following address, for 
C. ling nights on the courthouse atone = last for mons = , , Hg which I enclose 55 cents each. 
‘ op entertainers are dase m e rs w, 
Two truckloads of military | j¢ win get a big build-up. Then when the | Name 
sses were sent from the camp | second show comes along with second-rate | 
her equipment supplied by the | ?¢"formers, vour audience will feel cheated |} Address 
ty officials. and disappointed. 
One way to conserve entertainers is to City, State ..n..xes, 
keep down the running time of your show. 
S&S sition sidiere from | Sun Apel pate ae, Omit 
fought on the side of the Allies j approximately the same type of act in the Laces emoeesoocnne 
af ld War I, same production, 





ee agen g i Sam wee |have a fighting spirit whether they 
P “ ° lare going into action or returning 


the rich baritone voice of Gerald | ome 
Young singing beloved “showboat” | “Just after we got to New York 


1 aed needy by a chorus of 20 sol- we had a good joke on one of our 
SURPRISE own laddies,” Sergeant Bourne de- 
gl clared. “When we left by train we 
JONES FIELD, Tex.—Most amazed passed a number of lots where build- 


individuals present as the audience Ings had been demolished to make 


acclaimed screwball “Musical Re- veeen for new hous dowel t 
view,” were Air Cadets who authored | “up , a 
the show. ut when this British soldier saw 


the wreckage he said ‘Blimey, Jerry 


Planned as a time-killer before has been here, too.” 


a dance, written without the usual|. dues 





14 ; : ; FRED J. 
| ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. ae MESHNA 
| ; 580 LYNN 8ST, 
ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all ~~ + Malden, Mass. 


|enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
| HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
| the service wants to send one to his 
| Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend, 
| Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 

fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
,your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
| | 50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
| SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25e | Paid. wane ee ot See ee 
‘with every roll developed; or 16 re- | ("</08¢ cash or money order, Mention 


| wat | branch of service desired and loca- 
= eT Service. Box | tion. WRITE at once to 


| SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave. Brooklyn, N, Y. 





/ROLL developed, 2 primts each good 
|negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
|Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
| 149, Denver, Colorado. 








| 38 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- | tient Danie FE md 
DG prints and two enlarging cou- | Fast Selling Books and Novelties, 

, 25e, 1 , Ad ford, | 

= SS Soe Weatherford, | 41) Men Want These. Profitable Re- 


| |peat Items. Wholesale Lists Free. 
| Three Prints each good negative, 6 to S#mple Package—$1.00 Prepaid. To- 

8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex-|Tian’s, 247 ChapebSt., Dept. X, Hamp- 
| posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred tn, Virginia. 


N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. MILITARY SUPPLIES 


Special . 

















values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor $2.75, 
Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge $1.25. Regi- 
mental insignia for most all regiments 25¢ 
to 40c each, Our latest 32-page catalog will 
be forwarded upon request. March Military 
Equipment Co., 155 East 34th 8t., Dept. 
AT, New York. 


ONE Day service; prints enlarged 
314x414. 6-8 exp. rolls, 25c; 12-16 exp., 
45c; 18 omp., 75c; 36 exp., $1.25, — 
| 5c. Ten 5x7 glossy or matte enlarge- | 
ments, $1.00. Orders Cash or C, O, D. 
| DeVane Studios, Melville, La, 





PHOTO FINISHING iaiceocbabseatiie ‘ Fe ae 
STAMP COLLECTORS 

| 2,500 mixed U. S. stamps, $1.00 1,000 

mixed foreign stamps, .50. Ask for 

my high grade, reasonably priced U. 

S. and foreign approvals. I buy stamp 

collections and job lots. William 











| 
| DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS—| 
8 exposure rolls Ray quality serviced 


| your choice either *eight Raytone prints 
| and free photo folder for keeping prints 











| safely or *2 prints of each good ex-| Waugh, 2140 N St. N. W., Washing- 
posure, 25e, Quality that excels—Leaders | ton, D. C. 
since 1920. —— 
RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE REAL ESTATE 
Dept. 45-F LaCrosse, Wis. O\VN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 


| friendly, progressive veterans com- 
—— =  Munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
















































Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
JUMBO PICTURES direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
BIGGER! BETTER! Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made | Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
|from negatives sizes No. 0 and up | phyr Hills, Florida. 
including 116. You will be delighted | ~ ~ - : = 
with these fine pictures at the fol- | ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
lowing low prices— OFFICERS & SPECIAL OFFICERS 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Bos T St. Paul, Minn. 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements Only 30c 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


Any 6 of 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
Negative. (No enlargements eS Se ee 30c 


Any 12 of 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contact Print from 
each negative. (No enlargement included )..........cvsesmsssseaessss-Only 30c 


30c 








Give the MEMBERS of YOUR ORGAN- 
IZATION an OPPORTUNITY to SAVE on 
INSIGNIA STATIONERY by ordering di- 
rect from us, as a group, instead of indl- 
| vidually, ANY DESIGN can be made and 
printed with your Organization name to 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. WRITE TODAY 
for OUR SPECIAL SERVICE OFFER 
letterhead samples, NO OBLIGATION! 
SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILITARY STATION- 
ER, Box 847, San Antonio, Texas. 























Eight Contact Prints end One colored enlargement or two plein 
enlargements from best negative... LIE ORS 

Contact Prints without enlargements, 3¢ each. 

25 or more, 2¢ each; 100 or more I'/2¢ each 

USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 

Fine Grain Developing 3x4 Prints No Free Enlergements 
6 Exp. Univer.............. 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls.nccnue35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill.............$1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls....0.50¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.50 
16 Exp. Rollsccunuu.20¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill...............$1.75 
18 Exp. Mercury of Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 

Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4¢ each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


BOX 184-A MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
took off to spend a couple of days | 
at Silver Springs, Fla, he care- 
fully packed his bag—razor, shaving | 
brush, comb, towel, shaving lotion, 
Mum, ete. But a couple of his| 
“pals” rapidly substituted: 1, one| 
empty canteen; 2, one mess kit, and | 
3, one pair of bathing trunks to keep | 
the aforementioned articles from | 
rattling. Coming back from his 
trip, Corporal Wells was blazing | 
mad. Stroking a quarter-inch of | 
beard, he said: “I didn’t mind the 
razor, but, dammit, I really did | 
miss the Mum.” 

Talk about a busman’s holiday! 
Feature of the intermission of the} 
843rd_ Battalion’s dance, CAMP | 
STEWART, Ga., was a demonstra-| 
tion of rifle and close order drill 
by WAACs and soldiers. ...A _ his- 
toric gun position in the deep re- | 
cesses of FORT SUMTER, S. C., fa-| 
mous Charleston Harbor fortress, | 
has been remodeled to make way | 
for a new Red Cross dayroom for | 
the troops stationed there. 

Dr. 1Q of radio fame is in the 
Army. He's stationed with the 38th 
Special Service Company, FORT | 
MEADE, Md.... How would you! 
like to share a foxhole with a live 
grenade? Pvt. John J. Stepien, 323rd | 
Engineer Bn., 98th “Iroquois” Divi- | 
sion, CAMP BRECKENRIDGE, Ky. | 
did. A demolition man, he was ready | 
to set off a charge in an area which 
trainees were supposed to “assault.” | 


Overhead low-fling planes were 
“bombing” by dropping grenades. | 
On a million-to-one chance, one| 


grenade crashed through the screen | 
protecting Stepieh’s foxhole He | 
scooped it up, hurled it out just in 
time. For just a few feet from where 
he crouched, it exploded. ... Now 
going up at CAMP CALLAN, Calif., 
is a new studio craft shop, being 
built of salvaged lumber by soldiers 
who volunteer their labor in their 
Spare time. In the evening, the 
volunteers don fatigues, bring saws 
and hammers from their battery or 
detachment supply rooms, and go 
to work constructing the home of 
future hobby classes. ... Pvt. 
Glenn M. Anderson was sorry, he 
wrote Maj. Gen. John B. Wogan, 


FOR all those unfortunate people who didn't know Joan Blon- 
dell had a sister, we print this picture. 
a radio player with the Blue Network. 


ALL PRESENT 





'WAAC Enlistments 
Far Below Goal: 
WD ‘Disappointed’ | 


WASHINGTON — Disappointment | 
at the failure to reach the goal set | 
for enlistment in the Women’s Army | 
Auxiliary Corps was expressed by the 
War Department this week. A goal 
of 150,000 had been set for June 30, 
but on July 5 the corps totaled only 
65,000—85,000 under the objective. 

Two reasons, among others, were 
emphasized for the reluctance of 
women to enlist in the corps. One 
was the rumor, emphatically denied, 
that contraceptives were to be is- 
sued to WAACs. Another was the 
prohibition against enlisted women 
dating commissioned officers. There 
has been no difficulty in filling offi- 
cers’ quotas in the WAACs, but wom- 
en generally seem to feel they would 
lose social prestige because of the 
prohibition. 

Some concern was expressed as a 
result of surveys made at various 
Army posts as to the number of wom- 
en who will ask for discharge from 
the WAAC before it becomes part of 
the Army on September 1. While the 
returns have been “spotty,” it is said 
that at some stations up to 30 per 
cent of the WAAC personnel have in- 
dicated their intention of withdraw- 
ing. 


Maj. Gen. Livesay Takes 


Command of 91st Div. 
| CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Maj. Gen. 
William G. Livesay assumed com- 


mand of the 91st Infantry Division 
| here, succeeding Maj. Gen. Charles 
| H. Gerhardt. 

General Livesay’s rise in the Army 
| reads like a military Horatio Alger 
in 


| story. He entered as a private 

| 1915, and won his commission as a 
| jieutenant just a year and a half 
| Jater. He saw service in five major 
| engagements overseas, He was later 
| chief of staff of the Puerto Rico 
| department. 


Tunesmiths Commended 
For Song About 69th 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Two men 


the 69th’s marching song, “The Spirit 
of the 69th,” on which they collab- 
orated. The music was written by 
Pvt. Sidney Green, Service company, 
273rd Infantry Regiment, and 
words were composed by Sgt. Mur- 
ray Zyne of the Division Special 
Service office. 

Pvt. Green was a top-notch ar- 
ranger in RCA for 10 years. Sgt. 
Zyne was a professional entertainer 
and singer. 





She’s Gloria Blondell, 








Filipinos Given Bolos 
At Formal Ceremony 
CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Officers and 


but he just wasn’t able to join the 
major on the reviewing stand to wit- | 


ness the christening of 13th Armored | men of the 2nd Filipino Regiment 
Division tanks at CAMP BEALE, | received bolo knives as an addition 
Calif. Anderson was invited as a) to their regular equipment last week. | 
member of the California legisla- The knives were presented by the} 


ture, but he had enlisted following 
its adjournment and was stationed 
at CAMP HAAN, Calif. Officers at 
Beale are wondering how Private 
Anderson felt about the part of the | 
invitation which asked him to 
“spend the night In the barracks in 
order to observe at first hand the 
life of a soldier in training. 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
which sent representatives to make 
the formal presentation at a military 


J. Valdez, chief of staff of the Fili- 
pino army and secretary of national 
defense of the Filipino exiled gov- 
ernment in Washington. 


MMM Lt 
Boar-burgers are the food sensa- area : _ 

tion of-NOBTH AFRICA. A Moroc-| © A 

can shiek started the whole thing Quiz nswers 

when he presented a brigadier gem | guyiyuinnnyninnninnnnnnnnnininniininiiiiiiiiiNiMiQiue 

eral with a nicely roasted wild boar. | 1B 


2. False. The Coast Guard operates 
under the Treasury Department in 
| time of peace. But in time of war, 
'or when the President shal! so di- 
rect, acts as a part of the Navy. 

3. C. Eddie Rickenbacker is offi- 
cially credited with bringing down 
21 planes and four balloons during 
the first World War. 

4. True. 

5. A. 

6. C. According to the British In- 
formation Service, from September, 
1939 to March, 1943, 103,477 men, 
women and children were killed and 





The general presented the porker to 


the Red Cross service club, where 
its director, James Van _ Booskirk, 
had it put into the meat grinder and 
out came boar-burgers—500 of them 


Wielding the whiskey bottle | injured by air raids in Great Britain. 
when a new jeep was christened by To Be 
the 100th General Hospital, FORT) 8. C, 
MEADE, Md., was 10-year-old Sam| 9. B. 
T. Seeley, son of the commanding| 10. C. Others in order of merit and 


officer. After the ceremony he con- 
fided that the whiskey bottle had 
been filled with tea. Winner of the| 
jeep-naming contest was Cpl. Louis 
Komornik, who suggested calling it 
“Bed-pan Commando” ... When} 
the faculty of the MRTC clerk’s 


Silver 
Cross. 


Star, Distinguished Flying 


Picture Puzzle Answers 
(See Page 11) 
1. The convoy is bunched up on 


school at CAMP BARKELEY, Tex., the road 
found that many of their students! 5 ,. 

’ ae We ‘ , : : 
needed lessons in grammar, they — eee. Ceres Rs mee 


been pulled over to the side of the 


also found that something attractive | road to be repaired, 


would have to be inserted in the| 3. Men are standing in the road 
grammar classes, held right after | There is poor road discipline. 
dinner, to keep the group awake. | 


4. There is no aircraft guard in the 
convoy. 
| 5. The weapons carrier does not 
6 its headlights covered. 


Now the class spends its time com- 
paring adjectives like this: 

“Jane is sweet; 

“My girl is sweeter: 


e 6. The CR car does not have its 
Hedy Lamarr is sweetest.” 


| windshield down and covered. 


;put on for the entertainment of | 


of the 69th Division were com- | 
mended by Maj. Gen. Charles L.| 
Bolte for the music and words to 


the | 


parade in honor of Maj. Gen. Basilio | 


Vaudeville Dead? Not\* 
On the Army Circuit 


By Sgt. Danny Lieberman ; 
FORT KNOX, Ky.—Who said! 
vaudeville was dead? | 
The infinite variety was never | 
more alive than it is today—both in| 
and out of the Army—and more | 
especialiy in the Armored Replace- 
ment Training Center, where at} 
least five separate shows a week are | 



























































trainees. 
Don’t Sit on Hands 

A program made up of ballad | 
singers, dancers, jugglers, instru-| 
mentalists, magicians, comics and| 
novelty acts of all kinds meets the} 
same hearty response today it has! 
always been greeted with. } 
There are lots of good troupers in | 
the center and they are ferreted out | 
by the Classifieation Office, audi- | 
tioned by the Special Service Of-| 
} 






























































fice and—if a scheduled show doesn’t 
conflict with the training program 
—they make an early appearance be- | 
fore an audience composed of their 
buddies. 

The Replacement Center has a 
regular vaudeville circuit of its own 
and sends five 















































complete shows a 
week on tour. Aided and abetted | 
by a USO volunteer group from| 


nearby Louisville, a miniature revue, | 


complete with chorus line and} 
spangled costumes, is taken into| 
|bivouae areas, even to the Battle 
| Training territory itself as well as 
to such ready-made places as the 
Service Club and the battalion rec- 
reation halls. 
Improvise! That’s the Special 
Service motto. And in,\the best tra- 
dition of the seasoned trooper, the 
show goes on at the Replacement 
Center. 
































































HERE’S ONE of the “shakier” 


Can Shoot, Too 













Coming under Maj. Gen, Charles | bookings on the Center Spe 
L. Scott’s command, the Special | cial Service “circuit” — Miss 
Service staff can drive and shoot} . . 
with the best of ’em—but they not| — Rie sir thru 
only have to be able to drive and| the Louisville . 





shoot—they have to know how to 
turn a boxing ring into an outdoor 
theater, how to rig up lighting and 
public address system or how to ex- 
tricate vehicles from mud. 

The Special Service man is a com- 
bination actor, musician, electrician, 
stage hand, moving man, roustabout 
and fight promoter. 

GI talent is supplemented by girls 
|from the USO. After a dash of 
khaki-clad talent the Special Serv- 





ice impressario anticipates the go 
dier audience and “brings on t 
girls” before catcalls make him, 
If you think it’s easy to assemb' 
a show without interfering with t 
training program, you're welcome { 
try it. Center shows have to ha 
|lots of understudies. The star pe 
former might be on guard duty, o 
KP, or CQ, and have to send his ré 
grets at the last minute. 
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P fare a cae, 15 
Front Line Vets Take Over | «© 
Armored Command OCS * 

FORT KNOX, Ky.—Veterans from| is represented in the class: Guada m 





most of the war theaters assembled 
here July 26 to begin 17 weeks of 
study as the first armored officer 
candidate class made up entirely of 
soldiers with overseas experience. 
Seeking tested officer material with 


canal, Alaska, Greenland, the Eurd 
pean theater, Canal Zone, Australi 
New Caledonia, Hawaii, Puerto Ried 
Newfoundland, New Zealand and th 
New Hebrides, Every non-commi 
sioned rank from corporal to maste 





















experience abroad, Armored Com-| sergeant is represented and eac 
mand headquarters assigned the en-| man carries the certification of hi 
| tire quota for the new class to vet-| commanding officer that he ha 
erans. Upon graduation, each will) proven himself in service overse 





be commissioned a second lieutenant. 



























Nearly every theater of operations PROMOTIONS Ws 
aan caak satura prog 
= 7 ] ’ oul 
Swim JT rips Regu ar (Continued from Page 1) follo 
> + ° — | ties for promotion necessarily becom from 
Part of Eustis Training | narrower at home, and broader over ¢.4 
} rr4. 2 
, . seas. This has already been felt i 
FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Bi-monthly | - . Manian “Serge. nef: Cons 
| swimming excursions to National son tres bana codenadl Gack Ga + \ 
Park Beach at Yorktown were in- hie ent 
entawes ‘em tally. 
= s here as a regular phase of | ntages of the remaining @O@iixe 
traini | have been reserved for men select Cons 
aw a _ ‘ |for officer training by overseas com 
Every soldier in training will make ° from 
, | manders. Or 
a trip at least twice a month to the} : e . r 
swimming site for two hours of phy-|. 1 recognition of this situatior§ clam 
sical training, with swimming in- letters were sent by the commanding Roo: 
struction accented. The schedule will | 8enerals of all service come Bold 
| be maintained throughout the train- | during the month of May to all part 
ing cycle and continued with each | lective Service registrants whose 8PM stre; 
new increment of men, Trucks from| Plications for induction as Volunteey] —— 
the motor pool will carry the bat-| Officer Candidates had been ap 
talion or batteries scheduled for| Proved, but whose induction had no P 
yet been ordered. In these letter 






Qualified swim- 
be 


each days swimming. 
ming instructors will 
| from the camp ranks. 


the applicants were informed tha 
competition for the reduced numbg¢ 
|of vacancies in Officer Candidat 
Schools had become exceeding] 
keen, and they were asked to indi 





provided 











Won't Tarnish Rainbow’s 












. W 

, . ° . cate whether they still desired i 
Glory, Collins Promises Jgicicn, ~ 
ois aa res 
CAMP GRUBER, Okla—Brig. Gen.| ,, OCS Overseas ficer Can ©" 
Harry J. Collins, commanding gen- The case of Volunteer Of ce ti On 
eral of the 42nd “Rainbow” Division, | 4idates is a special — vowed um &e 
told the cadre of battle-experienced | 2% men deferred for dependency Sep 





der Selective Service who are wai 
ing that deferment on the chance 0 
winning commissions. For this f 

son, VOC's may obtain discharg 
from active service at their reques 
at any time prior to having once 





men who will train the new division 
that never has the cadre of a new} 
idivision been better equipped by 
|service and experience. 

In a Radio Hour broadcast, General 






































Collins promised that as custodians . . W 
of the glory of the first Rainbow Di- fused this option. . cers 
‘vision in World War I, the new 42nd|_ Supplementing Officer Candidat@ ,.,,, 
shall keep it safe. “The veterans of |Schools in the United States, laré@ },.. 
the Rainbow have given us what is | numbers of enlisted men have bee req 
|not only an honor but a challenge,|@nd are being trained for commisg 
|The challenge we accept with con-| sions in similar schools in Austral wee 
| fidence, the honor with humility.” | 4nd a lesser number in Great Britain Ss 
| — - a In addition, overseas commandersy 4, 
DURING the war Russian artillery | exercising authority delegated tq ceil 
has tended toward increasing mo-|them by the War Department, ha at 
| bility, with the introduction of more | given commissions to many enliste@ wy, 
|tubber-tired dual-purpose guns and'men who demonstrated their fit rat: 





more self-propelled pieces, on the battlefield. 


